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. _ one, that the other kicks the beam ; and ignorance is | 
aw > J orsus SCU , > ‘ : a. ? “gg 
te PAINTING versus SCULPTURE. necessarily the mother of presumption. Vasari, who 
cite we was but an indifferent painter (nothing daunted by 


& modesty and simplicity of Michael Angelo | Michael Angelo’s holding back) goes on to decide 
e remarkzble, as indeed seems to be the case with | in favour of his own art, treating sculpture as a mere 
first-rate geniuses. Those who see things from | clown or novice, for no reason but because he was 
Beight, thoush they may look down on the world, | himself a novice in it ; as Benvenuto Cellini, who 
ie too much occupied with the immensity of | entered the lists with the same laudable desire to de- 
re and of Art which rises up before them, to | termine between two things from his knowing only 
much of themselves in the comparison. | one of them, gives it hollow on his own side of the 
bng several others, he was appealed to with re- | question ; speaks of sculpture as the substance, and 
bet to the question of the preference to be given to | painting as the shadow; and is evidently satisfied 
finting or ee which was at this time started | that, compared with his cast of the Perseus, Raphael's 
book published by one Benedetto Varchi. All | Stanzas in the Vatican were flimsy things. Compa- 
rest were €ager to pronounce sentence (whether ! risons are said to be odious ; and they are so for this 
aters or sculptors) from their ignorance of one | reason, that in general they are equally blind and 
-and their partiality to the other: Michael Angelo, | selfish. They do not proceed on solid and manly 
alone was competent to judge, from his acquaint- | grounds, or an impartial.estimate of the merits or 
ith both,-alone derlined giving an opinion ew defects of differentoe'siects as they are iy them 
subject. So true is it that modesty keeps pace | for the result of sucu an inquiry is liberal and dis- 
Mth knowledge, and that nothing is easier than to passionate ; but on a determination to give one thing 
demn what we do not understand ! | the preference over another, as it is nearer or farther 
Mn answer to Varchi, who had sent him his book, | off from ourselves, and to make our own vanity or 
ontents himself with saying —‘ It is enough that | interest a sinister test of real truth and excellence. 
i one and the other proceed from the same degree | The breadth and grandeur of Michael Angelo’s 
Pgenivs, so that sculpture and painting ought (if | mind was naturally averse to the pettiness and nar- 
iy can) to be at peace together, and leave off so rowness of such partial views; and Vasari, in not 
y disputes, because it takes up more of their | taking pattern by the example held out to him, has 
pe than it would require to do their several tasks. | only run into dotage and imbecility, and shown the 
® who writes that painting is more noble than | subterfuges and perversity of the contrary spirit. In 
@ipture, understands so little of the subject he | order toenhance the superiority of hisown profession, 
ites about, that my servant would have written | he enumerates a quantity of things that painting can 
better. An infinite number of things yet unsaid | do, and that sculpture cannot, thus, laying thestress 
fay be written upon these sciences ; but, as I ob- | of the argument ia the wrong place, or trying to pick 
ved before, it takes up too much time, and I have | a quarrel with sculpture for not doing what it never 
little, because 1 am not only an old man, but | pretended to do: for who but Vasari(‘‘an old man, 
almost be numbered with the dead : therefore, | sir, he would be writing”) ever expected to find in 
ay you to excuse me.” Again, Vasari prefaces 
letter to Benedetto Varchi (which is by no 
ns a confession of his ignorance) by stating,— 
will begin by telling you, that when I was at 





| the foam upon the soldiers’ lips, the shining of their 
| armour, the horses’ hair, or the reflection of these 
; | different bodies, which sculpture can no more express 
Rome, there was a wager on the same subject be- | than it can represent silk, velvet, gold, silver, or the 
tween two courtiers of the Cardinal Farnese, nephew | glittering of precious stones ?”-——This is, in the vul- 
Paul the Third, and that 1 was chosen to be um- | gar phrase, discovering a mare's nest ; or it is prov- 
in the dispute: being more embarrassed then | ing to a truism that sculpture is not painting. But 
at writing you this letter, I went to the Divine | if there were not also something which sculpture can 
hael Angelo, in order that he, being very skilful | do and in which painting is deficient, the dispute 
those two arts, might give me his opinion. He | about their comparative excellence could never have 
wered me smiling: Scu/pture and Painting have | arisen. What that something is, and of how great 
goal, at which those who aim have an equal diffi- | worth and difficulty of attainment, is the question 
y inarriving/”’ It is delightful to hear this lan- | which Michael Angelo was loth to answer, and which 
ge held by one who had carved the Night and | Vasari passes over without taking any notice of it at 
lay in the Chapel of St Lorenzo at Florence, and | all. He asks indeed, if a bust was ever known to 
dowed forth Prophets and Sybils on the walls | deceive the eye, as happened to Titian’s portrait of 
the Sistine Chapel ; and who, if any one dared, Pope Paul the Third, which being placed on a ter- 
ht pretend to hold in his bands a balance to | race in the sun to dry, it was supposed to be alive, 
h the merits of these mighty arts, and to give | and the people bowed to it? Bit Titian himself 
palm to the wortbiest. But no! it was the cir- | would have felt no such superiority in looking at 
stance that both scales of the mind were full, | Michael Angelo’s statue of Cosmo the First at Flo- 
h produced the uncertainty and equipoise : itis | rence, which is so like life that you are almost 
My where our whole stock of ideas is thrown into | afraid of being left alone with it, and you expect 



























every moment that the marble will speak to you ! 
As Vasari decries or slurs over the capabilities of 
sculpture, he, on the same principle exaggerates 
those of painting, and attributes to it (out of his 
own head and in pure good-will) a number of virtues 
to which it has either none, or a very’slight claim. 
‘It presents,” he says, “a perfect imitation of 
breath, water, winds, tempests, rain, clouds, hail, 
snow, ice, thunder and lightning, night, twilight, 
moonlight, the shining of the stars, light, the diffe- 
rent sorts of air, whether pure or | with vapour, 
the heat more or less intense of the sun ora fire, the 
degrees (strong or slight) of natural or artificial 
light, and finally, the sun itself in all its splendour.” 
All these things painting cannot do, or does very 
ill; but Vasari, like a staunch partisan, thioks bimse 


Angeio was intimately aware of the several advan- 
tages of painting and statuary, and set perhaps an 
equal value upon both, it would be absurd to infer 
that he cared nothing about either. Far from it! 
Ihe Muse of Painting, and that other of the Sister- 
Art who visited his wakeful couch nightly, were both 
of colossal size ard majestic beauty ; and if he 
could not give a hasty — rude preference to either, 
it surely was not from petulance or apathy, but be- 
cause he was perplexed and struck dumb by contend- 
ing claims to his awe and admiration, and stood en- 
tranced between them. 

Vasari was so far right in magnifying the superi- 
ority of painting, because this being all he was ac- 
quainted with, or had devoted himself to, his imper- 
fect and scanty notions of sculpture were poor and 
contemptible in the comparison ; and, if he had let 
down painting to the same level, and said, “ One of 





ancient bas-reliefs and battle-pieces, ‘the sweat, | 





these is no better than the other,” he would have 
lied to his own heart, and left nothing in the world 
worth a wish or asigh. But it was not so with 
Michael Angelo. In saying ‘‘ Painting is no better 
than Sculpture,” he said, ‘* she is a Goddess still,’’ 
for his idea of both was divine. He did not bring 
down a lofty ambition or enthusiasm to the level of 
he knew not what, or to a trite and vulgar common- 
place, but maintained the dignity of each by placing 
it on an equality with the other. Aware of the point 
of excellence to which both painting and sculpture 
could be carried, and the infinite pains and study 
necessary to pre-eminence in both, he could not in 
common justice or candour have agreed to debase or 
make one a foil to the other. We speak as we find ; 
and in him the depth of the knowledge was as the 
height of the love. It was not good manners to ask 
him to pronounce an opinion in this case; for it 
would be to pronounce against himself. Benvenuto 
might tease him on the one hand to say that the 
Jeremiah was a coarse daub, or Vasari on the other 
to acknowledye that the Moses had not much in it, 
that is, that there were not two excellent things, but 
only one, which would be whatever each of the inter- 
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ha to possess, and in which he pro- 
og he t himself equal to the best. But why 
the great Florentine flatter this narrowness 
and egotism at the expense of his better knowledge? 
We are impatient indeed at any backwardness to 
admit the vast superiority of any art or science we 
possess, just as we are ready to accuse of a want of 
taste and feeling those who do not extol a favourite 
jcture or poem as the finest in the world. But this 
is a very gratuitous view of the matter. _A picture 
or a poem is certainly, in one sense, entitled to be 
called the finest in the world if we have just then 
met with it for the first time, and cannot immediately 
think of any other ;—that is, the vivid impression we 
have of one thing is finer than our forgetfulness of a 
hundred others, and it would be an injustice and a 
want of proper enthusiasm not to feel this momentary 
preference, and to express it. It is, however, but 
an indifferent compliment we pay to our choice by, 
supposing it can only stand good by excluding all 
approach to a competition with it. These violent 
and im nt predilections are not long-lived—they 
are ‘false as water, rash as fire”—and, accordingly, 
we find that a surfeit of discarded favourites gene- 
rally smooths the way for the unrestrained indulgence 
of new extravagances. A thing may surely be fine 
without being the finest in the world; for there are 
numberless gradations of excellence as of everything 
else ; and to be incapable of this feeling, unless itis 
wound up to the very height, is to show that the 
seeds of it are sown neither very deep nor very wide 
in the mind. This feverish, hectic excitement is 
too often therefore nothing more than a fit of the 
mn, a change of humour, a contrivance less to 
exalt one thing than to depress others, and to anti- 
cipate a more liberal and wholesome strain of appro- 
bation by bespeaking it entirely for what is least 
likely to excite general applause. ; 
most romantic and bigotted panegyrists are 
great dealers in the Illustrious Obscure: they wish 
you not so much to have faith in the genius of others 
as in their own superior taste, which consists in a 
sort of second sight into the ferra incognita of the 
intellectual world : their most shining beauties rise 
out of a ground of debasement and deformity: they 
. rapes of thorns and figs of thistles.” There 
is no end of their enthusiasm while there is no one 
to share it with them ; but side with them, and they 
presently leave you and their ricketty favourites in 
the lurch. There is, in short, more malice than 
charity in this style of criticism ; and the cold venom 
of envy may be detected lurking under the frothy 
effervescence of exaggerated and lavish praise. So 
in company, nothing is easier than to gain a tempo- 
rary triumph by quoting a certain number of lines 
from a reigning poet as the most beautiful imagin- 
able, and defying any one to produce their equal. 
It is not a question of the merits of the writer, but 
of the memory of the audience. Of course, the lines 
remembered and quoted are better (as far as the 
evidence goes) than the many thousands which we 
have read and forgotten, ‘This is the reason why it 
is almost a work of supererogation for a poet to pro- 
duce more than half-a-dozen good lines in his life- 
time. These are as much as the reader can get b 
heart, and cite upon occasion; and the rest sink 
beneath the surface and go for nothing. We cannot 
quote a whole poem in answer to a brilliant couplet, 
or an epithet sublime. Perhaps those who have 
said the best things, not those who have done the 
reatest, stand in the highest favour with the million. 
he duration of popularity depends on the shortness 
of men’s memories : the reading public is Unitarian 
in its tastes; and we may carry about an ornament, 
or a cornice, from the Temple of Fame in our 
pockets, though we have by no means room for the 
whole edifice! To return from this digression. We 
should not be prone to extend our admiration but 
upon the ground of our knowledge; nor fancy that 
now a number of things because we know a 


p hesitated about the preference of 
jnting, because he had studied and 
t is easy to walk through Rome, 
htmuments of statuary and painting, 
Hj to admire, or really despise them 
ts and dissipates enthusiasm 
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sooner than a smatiéring of arts and sciences. We 
think little of them all; for the little we know of 
them is entitled to contempt. We reduce them to 
the standard of our own frivolity and presumption. 
« A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 

Here shallow draugbts intoxicate the brain, 

But drinking freely sobers us again.” 
A painter who should despise music would be a 
pedant ; as it would be affectation in him to pretend 
to think as highly of it as of his own art. One of 
the old Italian painters, who excelled on the viol or 
the lute, might take a delight in these as truant 
recreations; but his heart would be in his profession, 
on which he depended for fame and bread. The tone 
in which the artists and learned men in Michael 
Angelo’s time, spoke and thought of one another, 
was far from deficient in decorum and respect: it 
was the very opposite of the sceptical and radical 
style of our day, in which the march of intellect has 
levelled all dignities, natural or acquired, with the 
dust. The epithets and familiar modes of address 
sprinkled through the letters, have an oriental pomp 
and solemnity, bordering (to us) on the ludicrous. 
‘‘ Divine man,” “ Venerable Signor,’ “ The excel- 
lent and only Titian,” ‘‘ The most rare Master Peter 
Aretin, the treasure-house of knowledge,” are the 
common and courtly terms in which these rival wits 
and professors spoke with the greatest gravity and 
naiveté of one another. 

The meed of praise which was thus unequivocally 
awarded, seems, however, to have produced a good deal 
irritation and heart-burning among the candidates ; of 
and those who entered the path of competition often 
trod on hot embers, and had to run the gauntlet of 
calumny and malevolence, if not of downright vio- 
lence. Michael Angelo was one of those who were 
the most free from this spirit, as he was above its 
reach. He was neither envious nor arrogant. His 
chief passion (next to the study of art) seems to 
have been a love of solitude and independence, that 
he might pursue it at leisure, and undisturbed ;— 
and hence he was regarded by the Pope as an eecen- 
tric and humorsome character. He always wanted 
to get away from Rome to Florence, his native place ; 
and his boges repased thereat last. The sarco- 
phagus was opened not long ; when the body 
was discovered much in the position in which it had 
been buried, but with the flesh quite wasted away, 
in a green velvet wrapping-gown, a green velvet 
cap, and slippers of the same, and with the hands 
folded across the breast. And this is all that is left 
of him that zaised and lighted up the dome of St 
Peter's, as if it were another starry firmament! 
Those who have ever seen this magnificent building 
illuminated on Easter-eve, will be reminded of Mil- 
ton’s splendid description of the roof of Pandemo- 
nium, that 

—* gave light as from a sky!” 

It was an idea of Michael Angelo’s to place the 
ancient Pantheon on the shoulders of the Vatican, 
and alse to circle the cupola with kindled torches 
once a-year, when it glows as if lighted by an in- 
ternal sun, and gleams with a thousand eyes over the 
Campagna and the adjacent hills, while the Sybils 
and Prophets, the work of the same mighty hand, 
rest in the sacred gloom below! 


[We have printed this article from an unpublished 
M5. of the late William Hazlitt.] a; a 


SOCIETY-MEETINGS. 

Tue Grarnie Sccrery.—This Association of 
Artists was formed in the year 1833, and is now in 
its seventh session. Its object is to produce an 
agreeable meeting of artists and their friends, and to 
contribute to the enjoyment of those assembled, by 
placing before them such sketches, drawings, engra- 
vings, models, and other productions connected with 
Art and verta as would gratify the meeting by their 
novelty and interest. Many years ago an associa- 
tion of artists and amateurs met at the Gray’s Lon 
Coffee-house. It originated with some eminent en- 
gravers of that day; and they ised to bring with 
them, at their meetings, proofs of their works and 
plates in progress for the criticism of their contempo- 








aries. That society gradually enlarged until it was 
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found necessary to go to Freemasons’ Tavern, There 


its attraction became so great, that the candidates 
for admission formed a second association, and g 
third was soon after established at the London Tavern, 
Of these many of the first print-sellers and publishers 
became members, and contributed the exhibit 

of beautiful prints, both of native and forei ; 
but a jealousy sprung up, from the idea that these 
meetings were made marts for the sale of such works, 

As long since as Sir Thomas Lawrence was living, 
Mr Brockedon conceived the plaa of the G 
Society, and proposed it to him ; but he foresaw tog 
many difficulties in its formation, chiefly, as he said, 
from the reluctance of artists to meet each-other, 
owing to'their mutual jealousies. For a time the 
scheme dropped ; but about the year 1832, a plan 
was proposed for the formation of a society greatly 
enlarging the old artists’ and amateurs’ conversaziong 
by the association of 100 artists and 100 amateur, 
Some of the most distinguished of our nobility and 
patrons of art were named in the latter list ; but 
their ideas of its formation, and the privileges they’ 
claimed, the artists had too much self-res to 
submit to; the amateurs proposed to pay double the 
subscription of the artists, to have the right of nomi- 
nating what artists should join the society; whilst 
they refcsed to the artists a voice in the election of 
amateurs; the only artist who was to be allowed to 
have a voice in their committee was the President of 
the Royal Academy, Sir Martin Shee, who, with the 
spirit and good sense which he has always shewn 
when the vindication of his brother artists te been 
necessary, exposed the weakness of the expecta. 
tion that the artists would submit to such conditions, 
and this scheme passed away. The fact is, however, 
that though the amateurs had misunderstood the 
feelings of the artists, they had looked to the practi- 
cability of making it a permanent association, with 
rooms, library, &c. When this attempt to 
an association failed, Mr Brockedon thought the mo- 
ment favourable for carrying out the idea he had at first 
conceived of the Graphic Society ; and having drawn 
up the plan, called upon almost every individual who 
became an original member, and obtained the con- 
sent of each to joinit. The first meeting took Lag 
March 20, 1833, at the Atfelaide Gallery, where 
rules of the society were agreed to; these were, that 
the society should consist of 100 members, all arti 
except a treasurer and secretary, who were to be 
known as persons connected with art. The remaining 
ninety-eight were thus classed :—forty painters, 
twelve painters in water-colours, six sculptors, twenty 
architects, and twenty engravers, The rules were few 
and simple. The society meets six times a year— 
on the second Wednesday of the months from Janu- 
ary to June. The first regular meeting took place 
April 11th, 1833, but they found the Adelaide rooms 
80 inconvenient, that the second meeting was held 
in the rooms of the Dilettanti Society, at the Thatched 
House, St James’s street, and there they have con 
tinued to meet ever since ; the great room there is 
particularly appropriate, for it is surrounded by por- 
traits of eminent men of that society—by Rey 
West, Lawrence, Shee, and other distinguished 
painters. Another change in the society : 
two or three years ago, when the classes of painters 
in oil and in water-colours, were united, under tae 
general head of painters; a favourable change, since 
these are the chief contributors towards the enjoy- 
ment the meetings afford. 

The expenses are paid by a subscription of . 
members, of one guinea a year only—this pays for 
rooms, lighting, attendance, and tea and coffee— 
a cheap and rational enjoyment. Besides the 100 
members, the society invites twenty noblemen 
gentlemen, known as patrons of art, and ten gem 
men eminent in science and literatute ; and -— 
for the year of their invitation, have the privilege 
members—to introduce one friend personally at every’ 
conversazione. By an alphabetical arrangement 
among the members, sixteen or eighteen are expect 
on the evennigs appointed to them to contribule 


drawings, sketches, prints, and other objects of o 


terest, to lie on the table for the gratification of 
visitors, and the spirit and zeal of the members never 
fail to furnish a rich treat on the evenings of 


To prevent these meetings ever becoming places 
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a 
of barter or sale, the following rule is especially 
made. “ Rule 10.—It being very essential that 
the meetings of the society should be confined to 
its intrinsic objects, and not degenerate into a 
bazaar for the buying and selling of works of 
art, it must be regarded as a point of honour by every 
member and visitor, and strongly urged by this 
rule, that no purchase or sale, nor attempt to buy 
or sell, nor any inquiry respecting the price of any 
object shown at any meetings of the society, shall 
be permitted during the time of the conversazione.” 
he Society has not only proceeded with great zeal, 
but increa spirit, from session to sessiun; every 
member seems imbued with the true spirit for its 
support ; and thisis chiefly due, perhaps, to one ad- 
mirable rule, that all admissions must be personal. 
The consequence is, that a full attendance of mem- 
bers, known to each other is insured ; for their friends, 
eager to get access to the meetings, induce attend- 
ance ‘o secure their own introductions ; not that this 
stimulus is wanted, for good fellowship, arising from 
this monthly and agreeable intercourse, induces ge- 
nerally a full attendance ; and scarcely a meeting 
without a discovery in art, or a rare collectiea 
of sketches and drawings brought by some traveller, 
often from previously unexplored countries, being 
submitted to the inspection of the meeting; and 
beautiful drawings by Turner, Stanfield, Harding, 
and other eminent painters are contributed from the 
stores of t’e amateurs who are invited by the Society, 
or introduced by a member. The ps season 
has been more numerously attended than any of the 
former; and among the attractions have been sketches 
made in Senaar and Nubia by Mr Holroyd, and in 
Lyciaand Asia Minor by Mr Fellowes. Heliography 
and photogenic drawings have been objects of in- 
terest; and folios ‘‘too numerous to mention” of 
drawings, by artists who rambled to collect 
these materials, in the last autumn, have graced 
the tables and gratified the members and visitors 
of the Graphic Society. 

Artists ann Amateurs’ Conversazions.—A 
meeting of this society was held at the Freemasons 
Tavern on Wednesday, the 2nd of April. The 
state of the weather prevented a large attendance. 
The chief attractions of the evening, were the draw- 
ings for the Museé Royal; which, it is to be pre- 
sumed, many of the members had not, previously, 
had an opportunity of examining. ‘Three good 
sketch books were contributed—one by Mr Nixon, 
one by Mr Bright, and one by Mr Whichelo. 
Some drawings of cattle by Sidney Cooper; a few 
coloured prints after Prouts sketches ; Thomas 
Landseers admirable Etching from his brother 
Edwin’s picture of ‘ A distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society’; and a graceful drawing of a 
young girl in an arbour, engraving by Mr Henry 

olls, for Ackermann’s ‘ Forget me not’, were pro- 
minent among the novelties laid upon the tables. 
SOCIETY FOR OBTAINING FREE ACCESS TO 

PUBLIC MONUMENTS, &c. 

Very good resu'ts have attended the exertions of 
the “ Society fur obtaining free access for the public to 
national monuments.’ St Paul’s, and many other of the 
English cathedrals are now open, free of charge, at 
stated times in the day; as are also the Museums at 
the East india House, and at Woolwich ; the gallery of 
pictures at Hampton Court Palace, and, at a reduced 
charge, the curiosities in the Tower of London. Ata 
recent meeting of the Society, Mr Hume, M.P., com- 
mented upon the practical denial that had lately been 
given at Newcastle, to the assertion that Englishmen 
could not walk through a collection of works of Fine 
Art without doing mischief. Many thousands of the 
lower orders bad been admitted to the anaual exhibi- 
tion there, and not the slightest injury had accrued; a 
fact to which Mr W.Jerdan, Mr Britton, and others, bore 
testimony. On the suggestion of Mr G. Godwin, that 
the Society should extend its purposes to the p: eservation 
of national monuments, with a view to excite the public 
mind to the protection of numerous fine specimens of 
ancient architecture, which were scattered over Eng- 
land, Mr Hume stated, that he had moved in the House 
of Commons for copies of certain papers connected with 
the subject, in order to bring it under the notice of 
government, feeling that this desirable object could 
only be effected through a government commission, 
such as had been issued in France. A “ Report” of 
the Society has just been printed. ‘The results of their 
labours are highly satisfactory ; and their applications 
fur admitting the people free to public buildings have 
been for the most part successful, The Reportcomplains 
however, that it has not been so in all ceses; and com- 
ments upon “ the reluctance of the Dean of Westminster 
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and the Royal Academy” to throw open their gates, 

and to “retard no longer the advance of taste and 

civilization.” Now, although it may be reasonable 

enough to demand that the nation shall have free access 

to that which is the national property, it seems to us 

something ys like a joke, to call upon the Royal 

Academy to the same. The secretary, George 

Foggo, a to be made aware that the Royal 
Academy have no funds whatever at their disposal, 
except what are derived from their anaual exhibitions ; 
funds which are not «ccumulated, but, which serve to 
maintain aged an: infirm members, whose power to 
labour is past, their widows and orphans ; to establish 
and sup their schools; to pay their lecturers ; to 
seud students to Rome, and so forth. Tocall upon them 
to relinquish ali this is going a lect/etoofar. The demand 
for admission is by no means a large one; and sure we 
are, there are very few among “‘ the people” who care 
to see and examine works of art, and who are unable to 
pay the sum of one shilling once duri the season. 
Mr Foggo bas, we think, made the mistake of treating 
the Royal Academy as a Pustic Institution. It is 
altogether a Private Society; chartered it is true, but 
deriving no pecuniary aid, nor direct countenauce from 
the government; and ng their exhibition—in 
other words, creating their income—by the work of 
their own hands. We feel assured that a little reflec- 
tion will induce “ the secretary” not to consider such a 
body as “ within the meaning of the Act ;” and, that he 
will see the injustice of insinuating that it “ retards the 
advance of taste and civilization, by declining to admit 
the people” to the exhibitions “ tree of any expence.”’ 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
SIXTEENTH EXHIBITION, 1839. 


Liserauiry is the very essence of the arts. A 
narrow mind was never the concomitant of genius. 
We regret to find that it is not, as it certainly has 
been, the characteristic of this ‘*Society.” A few 
younger, but not wiser spirits, have been recently 
associated with “the committee,” and they have 
issued a decree so foolish, and acted upon it so 
rudely, as to place a huge impediment in the way 
of their progress. ‘Tickets to admit one person were 
issued as invitations to critics to the private view ; 
and the aovel arrangement was so rigidly enforced, 
as to produce no slight degree of vexation on the part 
of several writers for the periodical press—sourseives 
among the pumber—who attended at the rooms, as 
heretofore, with some chosen companion ; and who, 
upon being made to comprehend the mandate of the 
magnates, declined td inspect thé pictures until the 
mer of a shillimg had secured the privilege. 

tis needless to state that orders for the admission 
of the press, are never single orders; and that 
in deviating from an established rule, ‘the 
committee” adopted a course surely calculated 
to prejudice the cause which their declared object is 
to support. We cannot pardon them for hav- 
ing so acted. They are the guardians, not of their 
own interests alone, but of the interests of some hun- 
dreds of artists who contribute to furnish their walls ; 
and whom they had no right to injure by their absurd 
decree. The publishers were treated in the same 
manner as the press—the one class give them fame 
and the other bread; and the advantages to be de- 
rived from the assistance of both were sacrificed to 
the whim or arrogance of some half a dozen young 
persons who outvoted the gray-beards of the Insti- 
tution.* ‘*The Society of British Artists” is not 





* The Editor of the Literary Gazetie bas long been a 
warm and generous friend of the Society, ‘This year 
he has declined to criticise the exhibition ; we regret 
this, because he has made the artists suffer for the tolly 
of the managers; and, therefore, punished parties who 
were guilty of no wrong. He is by no means the only 
editor who writes in wrathful terms of the ** council” 
or “committee:” we extract the only notice he has 
taken of the Institution: 

“ SovroLk STREST GALLERY.—New brooms make clean 
work of it; and so it is likely to be with this exhibition, 
into the management of which, we are informed, five 
young Brooms have been iucorporated. And, from all 
wecan learn, they have made a tolerabie successful 
sweep outof the friends and patrous of the Society, By 
means of a policeman at the bottom of the stairs, a 
peremptorily instructed cheque-taker half-way, a ser- 
vant in dashmg livery at the top, and an impertinent 
director, or secretary, within the bar, they insulted and 
turned away from their doors, on Saturday, noblemen 
and opulent bankers distinguished for their encourage- 
ment of the arcs, and, in particular, the very obnoxious 
classes of persons convected with the Press and the 
Publishing trade. We had the good fortufle to be 
admitted by ticket, and on Monday, being a payday, 
bad a similar favour shown to us fora shilling. All we 
have to say of the Gallery is, that it contaius a few good 
pictures, aud many of little value; and all we s add 
respecting the new councillors is, that it would be a 
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yet in a position to scorn public opinion. It 
is still but a ricketty child; and certainly, not 
“much more older than its looks.” Some of its 
earlier projectors and supporters continue with 
it. Mr Hofland remains its firm friend; Mr Linton 
among its best contributors; and there are a few 
others who would hod rank in an exhibition of 
far loftier pretensions. But the greater number 
of its associates have fallen away from it. Mr 
Stanfield is among them no longer; Mr David 
Roberts does not “show” upon its walls; Mr 
Hart has taken leave of them; and Mr Creswick, 
we presume, has followed his example ; for there is 
nothing of his, this year, in the collection. Mr 
Haydon and Mr Martin are also absentees; and we 
regret that we do not find among the younger candi- 
dates for professional eminence, sufficient to compen- 
sate for the absence of many who have heretofore 
added so ata to the interest and value 
of these rooms. ‘The Society of British Artists 
are not, therefore, in a condi‘ion to assume a lofty 
bearing and a high tone. Every year they have 
needed indulgence—and they have received it. The 

ress has been jareel generous to them; the esta- 

lishment was looked upon as a sort of nursery for 
artists; so indeed it has proved, and has Secs 
judged rather for good promise than for werthy 
performance. If its managers think they can, as 
two of them pablicly stated they could, do without 
the press, and care nothing for. its co-operation, 
they will find themselves mistaken. ‘They are not 
yet strong enough to walk alone. We make these 
remarks far more in sorrow than in anger; and 
proceed to notice the leading works which form 
the at exhibition. 

- Linton exhibits six pictures, all of rare 
merit; and one of them entitled to praise of the 
very highest order, It is lofty in conception, 
gorgeously coloured, skilfully arranged, ex- 
quisitel dnished. The artist has a fine imagina- 
tion anda powerful pencil ; and he has given them 
both free scope, im this large painting of ‘ The City 
of Argos, with the Embarkation of memnon for 
the Trojan War.’ The “hundred ships,” filled 
with ‘‘the noblest warriors Greece can boast,” are 
departing from “their coluran'd walls and marble 

aces.” The scene is animated nd brilliant; 

a “ countless host” is on the shore or in the ships, 
yet the painter has so managed that there is no con- 
usion in his groups; the winds and the waves are 
both tranquil, the one just suffices to move their 
“ glittering pennons” the other to bear them on- 
wards to the ten years’ war. Mr Linton has, 
painted subjects of a similar nature heretofore; bu: 
of his many able works this must rank as his best. 
F. Y. Huausrone is a large contributor. He has 
painted Italian boys and Italian maidens, and 
7 en them with amazing delicacy and vigour. 
is great picture does not satisfy us so well as 
some that occupy smaller — It represents the 
appalling scene, ‘in St Peter’s, Rome,’ which 
yron describes in such powerful language, when 
at the sacking of the Seven-hiil’d City, the soldiers 
of Bourbon pursue Olympia, who takes re at 
the foot of the Cross. The artist has selected the 
moment when she utters the words “ Respect your 
God !”—but he has thrown a very weak expression 
into her countenance ; it is neither of terror, courage, 
passion, confidence, hope, or despair. Mr Hurlstone 
appears to have skipped over in his memory, as well 
as in the quotation, the preceding passage, and thus 
to have lost the key to the maiden’s character— 
“Infernal slave! you touch me notalive!” He 
should have studied it, as well as the scene which 
follows when Arnold preserves her. Energy, 
bravery, and resolution like hers must have had a 
finer and nobler expression than that which the artist 





sagacious os in the old ones, and in eve 


person in- 
terested the prosperity of the Association, to take 
care that, though they foolishly injure themselves, 
should not be allowed to injure their fellow-artists, 
destroy the [ustitution. Asa pendant, we oot 

the answer given to a gentleman c fh a 
public journal, and repeated, at his est, by the con- 
trolling officiai above alluded to: *We were deter. 
mined,’ quoth he, ‘tw have the private view 

ble, and therefore cut off (or restricted) the 
a the publishers be . Bravo! Bravo! The 
su 
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bas given to her. We prefer Mr Hurlstone’s pic- 
ture of ‘An Italian marine boy’—a delicious 
work; or that which he calls ‘An Italian noble 
lady,’ which we might fancy absolutely warm with 
life; or even ‘ The Girl and Dog’—a girl that Sir 
Joshua and a dog that Landseer or have painted. 

Evoenso Laritta, the painter of the other great 
picture,—the word applies only to the space it fills— 
does not please us. e notice it, because it is im- 
possible to over a work so prominent. It re- 
presents ‘The Seven Bishops blessin the People, 

vious to their Commitment to the Tower.” It is 
cold and tame; and by no means realizes “ the 
affecting and animating spectacle” which the his- 
torian so eloquently describes. on 

T. C. Hovtanp exhibits several exquisite tran- 
scripts of nature—bits of pure English scenery, 
with its gentle trees and lakes, and rivers, its road- 
side attractions, and the ever changing clouds, which 
are of far greater value to the artist, than the un- 
broken sky of Italy. Several of his pictures are 
designs for his forthcoming illustrated volume 
—‘A Guide to Anglers,’ in which the lover of 
art may anticipate a nich treat, and the students of 
the gentle craft a most profitable companion. 

J. P. Davis is a clever portrait painter; some 
of his productions are of exceeding value and 
excellence. He has been largely “ patronized.” 
Among bis sitters have been the Earl and Countess 
of Egremont; we trust they have the tastes and 
virtues which distinguished the good old man whose 
name they bear. Among his best pictures is that 
entitled ‘Maternal Affection ;’ and another possess- 
ing considerable attraction is ‘Black and Blue 
Eyes ’—two sweet children prettily contrasted. 

R. C. M'law exhibits three or four pictures of 
considerable merit. From his name, we presume, 
he is a Highlander; and he has selected his themes 
from the old Scottish Ballads. His leading subject 
he has borrowed from Thomas of Ercildonne— 
* Mark, King of Cornwall, conducted by the Dwarf, 
finds Queen Ysonde and Sir Tristram sleeping in 
the Cave, being fatigued with the Chase.’ It is 
gracefully painted, and com with considerable 
taste and judgment. Another picture, ‘A High- 
land Feud,’ represents a peasant attacked by eagles, 
whose nest he is about to rob; and for which pur- 
pose he has been let down by ropes from the rocks 
above. Itis an appalling scene, but one of frequent 
occurrence. Mr M‘Jan is one of the few neve artists 
whose works are in Suffolk street, who promise to 
advance rapidly to higher stations in art. Mrs 
M‘lan, too, exhibits a clever and interesting work 
* The memorable story of Edwy and Elyiva,’ when 
the brutal St Dunstan tears her from the arms of 
her King-lover. 

A. Jounson. ‘ The Mother's Grave,’ by this artist, 
whose name we meet for the first time, 1s one of the 
sweetest and most effective pictures in the gallery, 
It represents a forlorn orphan-boy, standing beside 
the humble grave of his parent. It is touching to 
the highest degree, The mind that conceived it, 
aud the hand that painted it, can be of no ordinary 
character. There is nothing in the collection that 
we so much covet; and sure we are it will not be 
long unsold. It reminds us of Thompson's picture 
of the schoolboy, ‘* creeping like snail,” but it is 
only because in both the figure stands against a wall, 
which in both is of the same colour. 

H. Jonson (there are two of the name) has a 
good picture of a‘ Franciscan Friar,” who has just 
quitted a cell, in which a tale of crime has been 
poured into his ear. The expression of horror in 
the countenance of the confessor is finely and pow- 
erfully depicted. 

J. Zervten exhibits several clever works, full of 
character, and painted with judgment and skill, 
He has a happy talent for humour, which just 
borders on the grotesque without touching upon 
cancature, 

J. Wiison is here, as usual, very prominent. 
All his works possess rare merit; his estimate of 
Nature is a high one ; he consults her in all he does : 
and appears satisfied to follow her directions, with. 
out seeking “‘the foreign aid of ornament.” The 

scene * on the Coast of Sussex—an Indiaman 
stranded,’ isa fine and true picture, arranged with 
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skill, and coloured with a free, yet carefel, pencil. 
Some of his smaller “bits” are exquisite; one 

them, which he calls - composition, 15 
of especial grace and beauty. His son, too, 

J Theses) jun. sceasiods to become worthy of 
the poe school in which he has been taught. He 
exhibits ten pictures— proofs of industry, as well as 
of talent. He has a bold, and yet a delicate, pencil ; 
and has obviously, out of doors, practised the lessons 
he has learnt within. ise 

H. M‘Mawvus, a member of the Ro “s Wiare 
Academy, exhibits four pictures—-illustrations 0 
Irish life and character. They give evidence of 
considerable talent. The scenes depicted are pe- 
culiatly Irish—and it is probable their force and 
truth will not be generally understood or appreciated. 
* A rescue—an Irish scene of common occurrence, 
brings before us that most obnoxious personage, ‘‘a 
driver,” from whom a troop of stout peasants are 
about to take the cattle, which the limb of the law 
designs to convey from the farm. The earnest 
looks of some, the threatening glances of others, and 
the shillalahs of all, are arguments against which it 
is vain to contend. The scene is in no way exagge- 
rated. Anothersubject, taken from Carleton's deeply 
interesting and pathetic story, is ‘The Midnight 
Mass.’ The old beggar-pilgrim is selling his relics 
to the assembled multitude, who are, according to 
an old custom, attending mass at midnight in the 
open air, on the night which precedes Christmas. 
The several groups are skilfully disposed; the 
effect of the torch-light is very cleverly managed ; 
and the Irish character, in all its nu~ 2rous and 
varied points, depicted with amazing accuracy. The 
artust cannot fail to gratify all who are acquainted 
with the people he pourtrays : we fear, however, that 
this class of subjects will not be generally popular, 
and trust he may be equally successful in others of 
more universal interest. 

Dovoras Cowrer. This artist is rapidly achiev- 
ing fame. His pictures in the British Gallery are 
excellent, but those in the present exhibition are of 
still higher merit. Indeed, on the whole, they are 
the most [aera proofs of talent we have for a 
long tim@ examined ; and “#f we name him as the 
most ‘* rising” ydung man of the day, we cannot be 
far out. ‘The Merry Mood’ represents a buxom 
country lass, whose mind has no care, and whose 
heart is yet unburthened ; ‘ The aged Captive’ isof a 
character very opposite—‘‘ the iron has entered into 
his soul.” ‘Sleep’ is a richly coloured picture, of 
@ woman resting in the open air, in a warm Jand- 
scape, on a sunny day ; the hot blood is in her 
cheeks. It is parnted. with exceeding truth and 
vigour. The drapery is sound and real, and the 
flesh almost life. 

C. Hancocx’s picture of ‘A Deer-stealer in his 
Bothie,’ is finely and vigorously painted ; but it is 
sheer folly in this artist so perpetually to select 
subjects which have been treated by another hand. 
He is able to think as well as paint : Nature is suf- 
ficiently liberal, and striking characters are abun- 
dant enough. Jt is absolutely annoying to find 
one so capable of executing the finest and most 
original works, following in a beaten track—the 
more so as his powers of invention are great. 

J. Hotianp contributes one picture—a picture 
of great excellence—' The Canal, Venice.’ 

_€.'T. Tomxrxs exhibits several works, very cre- 
ditable to his abilities. One of the best of them is 
one of the smallest—a view of Eton, from the mea- 
dows. His larger pictures do not Satisfy so well. 

J.B. Pywe has but one picture in the collection. 
It is, however, worth a score of more conspicuous 
works. The * View from the Cheddar Hills, termi- 
nating with Bridgewater Bay in the distance,” is a 
delicious production of this accomplished artist's 
pencil. All the minor details of the fore-ground 
the road, the rocks, the trees, the underwood. 
the leaves, are elaborately wrought, and yet have 
a free and natural character, while the space which 
the painter has contrived to give is absolutely 
siertling ;—the observer seés tiles upon miles of 
greea meadow's or ploughed fields, divided by hedge 
tows, and, stif! more distant, the blue waters, The 
colouring is peculiar—to some it will appear ob- 


jectionable : the chalky hue is, however, true,—in 
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keeping with the scene and the effect of the 
Its on attempt on the part athe Ata 
style, and a successful one, We rejoice 
painter seeks a new path; the charge of 
‘a manner” is made often and with truth, ~~ 

R. W. Buss has a clever picture of the old i 
ject of Falstaff boasting before Prince Hal, showing | 
how he took all their seven “ oo his 1 
thus.” Portraits of Messrs » Dowton, 
Brindal, are introduced into the characters, | 

W. Suayer exhibits several ge D 
scenes in rustic life. One,‘A Scene, with | 
Figures,’ is perhaps the best. | 
\ MrsCarppre. This lady paints well. Her pie. | 
+ te of the early days of Mary Queen of Scots, a 
work far beyond mediocrity. ‘There is ne 
of the sorrowful future upon her fair pours bro 
as she sits, light of tongue and light of heart, among | 
her maidens. sin 

Mr J. W. Aten exhibits several clever | 
scapes ; the most remarkable of which is— 

a name ; but in lieu thereof the artist treats us.to 
a couple of lines from Virgil, which he has net 
nerous enough to translate. The scene is 

English, with English trees, English . 
English cottages, and an English nver ; and 
is a degree of bl-meable pedantry, in hunting | 
e from a Latin poet, to do that which ar 
fish poet would have done much better ; of, 
Bard of Mantua must needs be employed 
sistance of Dryden might have been asked for... 
are not so full of school-boy lore as Mr Allen, 
if we mistake not, the poet means to 
stream murmuring as it falls over smooth s 
and fertilizing the parched fields: and the painh 
we presume. intends to picture the same, 
Miss F. Cornavux has painted the scene i 
‘ Beatrice is hidden in < pep . 
is formed to en her. Itis an exceedin 
picture ; Pah ay tn skilfully sangeet 
fully coloured. ‘The foliage is defective, and. th 
outlines are a litttle too hard; but the is 


creditable to her abilities. 5 
borrowed a subject 

















; Miss E. Setcuet has ae sage fy 
rom Shakspeare ; the point, when in the’ Taming 
of the Shrew, the ae Bianca answers het’ lover 
Hortensia in words of encouragement and ‘hope 
It is pleasing and graceful. : 
Our space is filled—and yet there are 
tures of merit sufficient to demand notice, 
class works there are indeed few ; of such as just 
ass the boundary of mediocrity there are several; 
ut such as are absolutely bad are, unhappily, very 


humerous. 





NEW SOCIETY ps 

OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
Tus society opens its fifth anowal exhibition 
day, the 15th April, at the gallery, No. 63; Pall- 
mall. On Friday we were permitted to take whasty 
glance of its contents ; and, although we shell age 
refer to it, we are enabled to notice a few of the lead: 
ing drawings which grace the rooms. “? 
abundant evidence of improvement in ade 
of art, in which the British school is 

to be unrivalled. As wevhad no catalogue to guid 
us, and the works were unarranged, our 
be like our visit, brief and wnsatisfactory. But 
prefer to give even a slight account of the collesue 
to allowing a month to elapse before it could rece 
any- Mr Warnen’s picture of «The Happy Va 
ley,’—a scene from ‘ * js among 
remarkable, both for stze and ability.: “Jt * 
finely-conceived, skilfully-arranged,’ and: 
cuted picture ; the landscape is.rieh, and yet trv 
in —— with the clime, and the ‘figures a 
graceful and a riate. A scene’ ‘ 
Hacue, repiiditting a *Couneil’of War,’ in thea 
cient Town-hall of Courtray,; a town of a 
when besieged by the united army of F a 
Holland, is of the highest merit." Besides'the i 
zens, the only defenders of the town werea patty 
arquebusiers, who are described: as, in’conjumcu™ 
with the aged monks and stoat barghers; 
the plans, and defiberating as to the best 
preserving their liberties: ‘Fhe: are 
with much character até ex f aod’ 
hall, still existing, is copied with exceeding 
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racy and care. Mr Corsovton, jun. exhibits, be- 
sides, several small drawings, one of a higher and 
more ambitious order; it represents a tournament, 
in which the Earl of Warwick overthrows three 
knights of the court of Charles the Sixth of France. 
It is a fine work, and does credit to the abilities of 
this young candidate for professional distinction. 
Mr Weicatt has two or three capital pictures of 
cavaliers, resting and in combat; a little gem of 
farm-yard fowl ; and a large drawing, painted in 
conjunction with Mr Warren, of the battle of Flod- 
den Field. The horses, more especially, are vi- 
gorously and accurately drawn; and though the 
picture is crowded, it is by no means confused, 
Some interesting episodes in the back grouod add 
materially to its value. Mr Taytor has several 
small drawings of peasant boys, the studies for 
which have certainly been found in lanes and fields, 
far away from the city. Mrs Harrrson’s drawings 
of flowers are of considerable merit ;—a vase of holy- 
oaks, and a Brow of camilla japonica, are exqui- 
sitely copied. Mr Jounstow exhibits a scene—in 
Brazil, we imagine—a woman finding the body of a 
murdered man: cards scattered on the ground are 
the key to the story. A finely-coloured and boldly- 
conceived drawing, by Mr Hicks, describes the scene 
in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,” when the maiden receives 
“ the last kiss”—** one kiss, and I’itdescend.” This 
picture is certainly among the most prominent of 
the collection. Mr Lixpsay has a rich picture of 
pure British scenery,—a part of the River Wye, 
with the hifls behind, and the peasants grouping in 
the foreground : it is a woik of considerable merit. 
Mr L. Grees :—a fine portrait of a student poring 
over his books, by ibis artist, deserves especial notice. 
Mr Sypvey Suernern has several clever works; the 
most prominent of which are the ‘ Fair in Hyde 
Park,’ and the ‘Street leading to Smithfield,” when 
the Fair is there to be celebrated in honour of St 
Bartholomew, Another drawing from his pencil, 
‘The Ruins of the Royal Exchange,” is exceedingly 
interesting. Mr T. Fints0e presume a relation 
of the nation’s favourite—exhibits a beautiful draw- 
ing, ‘‘ theinterior of a cathedral.” If he proceed as 
he has commenced, he promises to supply the place 
of his distinguished relative, which we trust, om 








Mr Rostns has a clever sea-piece, the vessel and 
boat in which are painted with great accuracy. 
Mr Duncan, also, has a work of a similar character; 
boats at sea, which manifests considerable ability. 
Miss Fanny Corsavx’s drawing of ‘The Devotee,’ 
though not equal to many of her works, is elegantly 
add gracefully painted. Mr Howse has several 
** bits” of ancient buildings, with illustrative groups 
skilfully introduced, We are compelled to post- 
pone our further remarks to a future number; but 
sure we ere that the public will be highly gratified 
by avisitto these rooms. The exhibitors are, for 
the most part, on the path to fame; few of them 
have, as yet, achieved it; and very high expecta- 
tions will not, therefore, be formed of their ‘‘ doings.” 
Visitors, consequently, will not be disappointed. 
The society is young; it is calculated to be, and 
doubuless will be, a school out of which are to come 
artists to occupy high places. It is, indeed, such 
institutions that need contiaual care and attention ; 
and to sueb the patronage of the public should be 
given. . It is seldom that the more distinguished 
patoters failin disposing of their works; there are 
usually half-a-dozen candidates for the purchase of 
a great picture the moment it leaves the easel, It 
1s for pictures of comparatively small merit that, in 
Englaud, we lack buyers ; and every effort should 
be nade to promote the sale of such as, if not of the 
highest class, are not the most costly among luxuries. 
Painters who are on their way to.excellence, are the 
only painters who, require ‘¢ patrons,” and for such 
patrons are noteasily found, Itis our duty, there. 
fore, to be earnestin recommending such collections 
as that ander notice to the wealthy encouragers of 
art, who have two objects im procuring pictures; 
ene, the enjoyment, to be, received from, them, the 
other—the fication to be obtained by knowing 
that a small expenditure, has, certainly aided a de- 
Serving person, and may have contributed to Great 
Britain another Wilkie. 
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ever, we may not, for Very many ‘years, see vacant,: 
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FOREIGN ART, 

Betorum.—The great im given to the study of 
— in Belgium in the last dozen yancaediae 
formation of a new school, by the revival of the great 
Flemish school of Rubens, Vandyck, and their contem- 
is unquestionably owiag to the bold con- 
ceptions and fine execution of Gustaf Wappers, of 
Antwerp. This admirable artist made hi known, 
for the first time, by his picture of the ‘Siege of 
Leyden,’ which was the chef-d’auvre per excellence 
of the great exhibition of Brussels in 1829.. The 
appearance of this splendid, and since celebrated, 
composition gave a death-blow to the cold, stiff, un- 
— style, by. which David and his disciples 
ad for twenty years corrupted and overlaid the 
freer and more vigorous conceptions of the Flemish 
artists. Placed at once, and by acclamation, the first 
in rank among the painters of his country, Wappers 
proved himself worthy of the honour, by the rapid 
production of some highly-finished historical pictures 
of the first order of art. Among those may be cited 
that of *‘ Charles IX at the Massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew ;’ ‘ Charles I of England taking leave of his 
Children on the Morning of his Execution ;’ ‘ The 
Countess de Lalaing defending Tournay ;’ ‘ Scotus 
the Magician, showing to theArchbishop of Cologne, 
in a Mirror, the Likeness of his Mistress, Agnes de 
Mansfelt,’ a subject drawn from the novel of that 
name by Mr Grattan. Wappers thus seeks, in the 
history or the romance of aimost all the countries 
of Europe, materials for the exertion of his talents, at 
once versatile and solid, while his merits of drawing 
and colouring are of the highest order ; ‘ The Tempta- 
tion of St Anthony’—a real temptation by two 
nymphs, united for the ruin of the poor monk—is a 
work of the most yraceful brilliancy; and the 
portraits of the Royal Family of Belgium, and 
others, have raised the reputation of Weer 
very high in the most popular and profitable, 
if not the most elevated, line of his profession. 
Next to this great artist cores his disciple, if he 
may not be yet quite considered as his rival, in his- 
torical painting, Dekeyser, also of Av‘werp, whose 
name is more known in ie apr than . 's 

Wappers, by the exhibition of his gréug picture, ‘ 
Battle of Cloneeh? Eugene Vincdtkoves, as a 
painter of animals, is probably, after Landseer, 
entitled to the first rank in Europe. ‘The extreme 
simplicity of his composition, and the high finish 
of his works, are in the best style of the mixed 
Dutch and Flemish schools of cattle painting. 
Messrs Philip Vanbree, Navez and brackle 
come next in order, and are artists of undoubted 
merit. The.first two can scarcely be said to belong 
to the new school, either in respect to their age or 
their style ; and religious subjects are generally their 
choice. But oir Debrackleer (another native of 
Antwerp, so famous for the production of good 
painters) is remarkable for the freedom and. grace- 
fulness with which he treats such subjects as are 
best known by the masterly delineations of David 
Teniers,. whom he has evidently taken for his 
model. Messrs Gallais, Eugene Deblock, Jacobs, 
Vanasche, Verstapen, and a crowd of others whose 
pictures have excited much attention at the several 
exhibitions of Brussels, Ghent and Antwerp of late 
years, well merit a distinct notice, such as the limits 
to which we are confined do not allow us to indulge 
in. We hope the Belgian artists will be better 
known in England, ere long, than by their names, or 
by imperfectly written tributes to their talent. Our 
Martin, among other eminent English artists, has 
sent some of his works to the exbibition of Brussels 
where they attracted enthusiastic admiration. _ It is 
tobe: hepedishes Wapgnen She. regamamtet af the 
national taste, and the founder of .a school, will no 
longer decline following the good example ; but that 


we may sooa seeone, at least, of the many existing 


specimens of his fine talents exhibited in London. 
It is by an interchange of the productions of art, as 
well as of liserature, that mations best leara to know 
each other; aod the liberality of the Belgian go- 
verament,.in conveying Mr Martin’s t picture 
of Nineveh, and others, to Brussels and back free of 
expense, may affurd a useful hint in any arsange- 





ments which might possibly arise from the sugges- 
tion here thrown out. : ry 

Geamany.—Art-Union societies are serine 
im every of Germany. One has just been 
5S man a There 7 ay 1) at Seman 

an urg ; the two latter being con- 
nected with a ae entitled the ‘‘ Rhenish 
Union,” including Darmstadt, Manheim and Carl- 
shrue. ‘Ihe gs other unions are those of 
Munich, Vienna, Berlin, Hanover, Halberstadt, 
Nuremberg, Stutigard, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
and for the provence of Westphalia. Their esta- 
blishment has had prodigious influence upon Art 
in Germany. It is calculated that, altogether, the 
distribute among artists, annually, upwards of hallf- 
a-million of dollars. 

Hawnovex.—Our annual exhibition is exciting, as 
usual, a lively interest. The exertions of the com- 
mittee of the Art-Union have been crowned with 
success; and the exhibition rooms are crowded 
with a far greater number of good pictures than dur- 
ing former years. They have been forwarded from 
almost every cornerof Germany. It is, however, to 
be , that the publication of the artistical 
paper, which heretofore described the leading pic- 
tures with illustrative wood-cuts, has been dropped. 
It was a useful guide to the uninitiated, and a de- 
lightful souvenir for the connossieur. Among the 
most favourite works were ‘ Two Christian Female 
Captives in the Seraglio of Constantinople,’ by M. 
H. Stike, of Berlin; Riegenhausen, of Hanover, 
contributes a fine historical picture representing 
‘ The beautiful Beatrice before the Emperor Otho 
the 3d, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine ;’ Koehler, of 
Dusseldorf, sent in ‘ Miriam playing before Aaron, 
the Women of Israel in her train.’ Our corres- 
pondent, among otber artists who are ey paring 
in the gallery, mentions Mr S. Bendixen, of London, 
a rae by whom attracted much attention; he 
calls it ‘ the Announcement of the Arrival of the Lord 
Mayor by a Provost ;’ and adds, that ‘‘ the gravity of 
the Lord Mayor and the curtseying Provost are well 
contrasted.” We must leave our readers to find out 
our correspondent’s meaning. 

Miran. —Sanquirico, a celebrated scene-painter 
of Milan, is preparing for publication a splendid 
work, to consist of forty engravings in folio, repre- 
senting.the leading events of the eoronation of the 
Emperor of Ferdinand. 

Municu,—The King of Bavaria is indefatigable 
in his efforts to secure for his capital the distinction 
of the modern Athens. He has recently removed 
to Munich from the Royal Palace of Schleisheim a 
magnificent collection of masterpieces of the leading 
schools ; they have been chronologically arranged ; 
and the assemblage, taken altogether, is perhaps the 
rarest in Europe. ‘The purest style of Italian archi- 
tecture applied to the Pinakothek, and the adorn- 
ment of the walls and ceilings with al fresco paintings, 
re nting the most striking epochs of the art, and 
ooulenian the greater painters, gives to the edifice 


a character of grandeur, elegance, and “ fitness,” 


which no other ever erected for such a pu has 
surpassed, The rooms at Schleisheim, thus ren- 
dered vacant, are to be immediately filled by works 
of living artists ; and, with that view, a large number 
of commissions have been given by his Majesty, 
He has also ordered the building of a new vallery, 
to contain portraits of his Royal house; and, with 
a view to render it complete, the clergy, the school- 
masters, the judges, and the state employés through- 
out his dominions, are directed to make researches in 
the various churches, cloisters, and old state-build- 
ings, in order that painters, employed for the pur- 
pose, may have access to all authentic portraits, and 
copy actual likenesses. The exertions of the King 
do not rest here ; M_ Stieler, his portrait-painter in 
ordinary, is. continually occupied in enriching one 
portion of the private gallery of his Royal master 
with portraits of the Beauties of his realm; it con- 
tains, therefore, a singular and striking collection— 
from the Duchess to the vender of flowers in Ba- 
yarian Hamlets,—The Disciples “Wg Gosastian, ¥ 
aiming an enormous picture al fresco, after 
celebrated cartoons of their master. It is intended 
to adorn the new Catholic cathedral—the church of 
Se Loui 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES, 


We have to return our warmest thanks to the 
directors and honorary secretaries of several pro- 
vincial institations, for the assistance they have afforded 
us. We arefully aware thatone of oar principal modes 
of benefiting artists and advancing art, must depend 
altogether upon their co-operation; and it is with 
exceeding pleasure we find it so readily accorded. 


Binsivomam Sociery ror tue Purchase oF 
Wonks or Livixo Anrtists.—In 1837 this society 
was formed, having the same general object as the 
Art-Unions in London and other places: but the 
prizes are, for the present, confined to pictures, and 
no sums are expended in engraving. Each drawer 
of a prize is at liberty to select a picture from the 
Birmingham exhibition of the current year; but it 
must be to the full amount of his prize, as the insti- 
tution is desirous of promoting the encouragement 
of the higher grades of art. In the first year of its 
existence, the society was in a few weeks enabled, 
after the payment of its expenses, to expend 260/. 
in prizes, while the aggregate sales of the exhibition, 
inclusive of the above, amounted to upwards of 500/. 
In the second year, 1838, the society, having re- 
ceived a large increase of members, was in the 
capacity to devote the sum of 500/. to prizes, while 
the sales of the exhibition were in still larger pro- 
portion, compared with those of the preceding year, 
amounting to upwaids of THIRTEEN HUNDRED 
ovineas. It may hence be inferred that this 
society, though stil in its infancy, has given a 
oe to the public taste in Birmingham and its 
neighbourhood, which promises to be highly bene- 
ficial in a variety of ways, and to a much larger ex- 
tent, to the interests of the fine arts in general. 
Among the pictures disposed of in the Binminouam 
Socrry or Ants during the exhibition of 1838, we 
note the following, viz. :— 


* Merry Christmas in the Baron’s Hall;’ D. M‘Clise, 
A.A, ; four hundred guineas.— The Lucky Escape ;’ 
W. F. Witherington, A.R.A.; ove hundred guineas — 
*The Converted Jew;’ William Etty, R.A.; sixty 
guineas,—' The Village finn ? W. Shayer ; sixty gu'neas. 
—* Seene on the Sussex Canal ; ditto ; forty-five guineas- 
— Beach Scene, Morning ;’ ditto ; forty guineas. —‘ Fruit, 
Plate, &c.; George Lance ; fifty guineas. The Cor- 
sair’s Bride ;’ J. G. Middleton ; forty guineas.—‘ Scene 
in Norfolk ;° J. Stark ; forty-five guineas.—* The Happy 
Meeting ;> Thomas Woodward ; forty-five guineas.— 
* Mary, Queen of Scots ;* 5. A- Hart, A.K.A. ; thirty-five 

uineas,—* Scene on the South Downs ;’ Copley rieid- 
ng; twenty-eight guineas,—* Flood-gates, Moon Ris. 
ing |’ H. H. Lines ; twenty guineas.— Standard Bearer ;’ 
J. 8. Spencer ; twenty guineas.—* High street, Oxford .° 
J. M tuce; eighteen guineas,—* Ailsie Gamlay and 
Lucy Ashton ;’ Douglas Cowper; fifteen guineas-—* View 
of Dover; John Tennant; twenty guineas.—* River 
Scene ;* Fred, W. Watts ; fifteen guineas,— Landscape, 
North Wales; W. R. Earl; thirty guineas.—* Aber- 
eyrou, N. Wales; ditto; ten guineas.—: Landscape,’ 
ditto ; five guineas.—*‘ Barmouth ;’ ditto ; four guineas. 
—* Joun Balfour studying the Scriptures ;’ J. 5. Spen- 
cer; twenty guineas.—* Scene on the Rhine’ F. W. 
Watts; twelve guineas.—‘ Young Cottagers;? Heary 
Smith ; thirteen guineos.— Cottages at Charlecote ;’ 
Heury Harris; ten guineas.—‘ Cattle,’ T. 8. Cooper ; 
fourteen guineas-—* A French Breeze;’ A. Vickers; 
seventeen guiness.—* Cologne on the Rhine; ditto ; 
twelve guineas.—* Thames, near Windsor;’ ditto; eigit 
guineas.—* Lake of Lucerne ;’ ditto; ten guineas.— 
‘Study of au Arab; Thomas Woodward; twelve 
guiness. Cattle » T. 8. Cooper ; ten guineas. —* Land. 
scape and Cattle ; C. Calvert ; twelve guineas.—‘ Bow- 
den, Cheshire ;’ ditto; five cuineas.— * Landscape, ;’ 
ditto ; four guineas.—‘ Italian Scenery; ditto : three 
guineas.—* Fruit ;° Thomas Lindray ; three guineas and 
a half.—* Still Live ;’ W. Baker ; five guineas.—« Dead 
Game; ditto ; two guineas.—* Scenery, Perthshire ;’ 
Miss A. G. Nasmyth; teu guineas.— Brathy, Winda- 
mere ; Thomas baker ; six guineas.—‘ The Duenna ;’ 
Lake ; four guineas —* The Red Room, Knowle ’ ditte 
ten guineas.—* Children at Piny;’ HM. Warren ; five 
gut. cas.~ ‘Dinas Bridge ;’ Kdward Watson five guineas. 
—* View in Fianders;’ five guineas.—‘ Phoebe May- 
flower ;’ Joseph L. Williams ; eight guineas —* Marine 
Cavern, Kent; P. W. Bien ; six guineas. — Landscape ;’ 
Kdward Bowley; five guineas. —‘ Oid Buildings at 
Rouen ;* William Oliver ; four guineas, &c. &c. 


Noawicu.—-After several years of inactivity and 
dulness, the taste of this ancient city in the fine arts 
is about to revive. Time was when it pot only 
patronised its school of artists, but its exhibition 
also, and it is in our revollection, that while that 
exhibition existed. it was one of considerable 
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has, within a few weeks, been established, and the 
members composing it are at this moment actively 
evgaged in making their plans for an early exhibition 
of modern art, which, under vg ier auspices than 
the last, may prove not only highly creditable to 
themselves, but beneficial to their city and country. 
We hail the announcement with satisfaction, and 
wish them success, We do not forget that Norwich 
has supplied many artists—among whom Mr Stark, 
one of the truest and most admirable of our English 
landscape painters is not to be forgotten. 

Bristot.—The committee on the Chatterton 
Cenotaph has selected the desiga of S. C. Fripp, 
architect, in which there is to be a statue of 
the Boy-bard in the costume of the Blue Coat 
School—the school in which he was educated. The 
dress is certainly not a very good dress for a poet, 
nor a very advantageous one to display the genius of 
the artist; but it commemorates an event of which 
the worthy Bristolians are somewhat unaccountably 
proud, viz.—that the youth was born and taught 
there, and driven thence to starve. The object of 
describing him as a child is, we presume, in order to 
avoid the necessity of introducing the cup of poison 
with which he terminated his existence. 


Bo.ron.—Mr George Patten, A.R.A., is engaged 
in painting a whole length portrait of the Rev. J. 
Slade, vicar of Bolton, &c., to be engraved for his 
parishioners, withwhom he is highly popular. 

Newcastie-on-Tynz.— The Tyne Mercury in- 
forms us that the model of a statue of the Duke of 
Northumberland, to be erected in front of the Mari- 
ners’ Asylum, Tynemouth, has been exhibited by 
the artist, W. C. Tate, of Newcastle. “The figure 
a reclines against an anchor, and is at once 
graceful and dignified’ it is without exception the 
finest work of art we have yet seen from this talented 
and rising artist.” To this paper we are also indebted 
for the report of a lecture on the Art of Painting, 
recently delivered in Newcastle by Mr Haydon. 

Batu.—The Bath and Cheltenham Gazette con- 
tains a lengthened abstract of a series of lectures 
*vhich Mr Haydon has recently delivered in that 
city, “to full and fashionable audiences,’”’ at the 
Gallery of the Fine Arts in Queen street. We can- 
not afford space even for an extract, although the 
whole of it might be advantageously transferred to 
our columns. The remarks of the writer—where 
he differs from or agrees with the lecturer—are sen- 
sible and judicious, and evince a sound knowledge 
of the profession. 


Mancuester.—The annual meeting of the Go- 
vernors of the Royal Institution has been held ; the 
report read by the Honorary Secretary, Mr T. W. 
Ww instanley, states that ‘‘ There have been two exhi- 
bitions during the past year. The first, of the works 
of the old and decew ed masters of the Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, and | aoglish schools, which opened 
on the Ist May and closed on the 2ist July. This, 
as upon the two former occasions, consisted of con- 
tributions from the galleries of gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, who, with the most prompt and pub- 
lic-cpirited kindness, placed their collections at the 
disposal of the council. This exhibition was geue- 
rally admitted to have included some of the finest 
works of the great masters, and not to have been 
surpassed by any similar exhibition out of the metro- 
polis. The number of visitors, exclusive of the 
governors and their families, was 3,212, besides the 
artists of the vicinity, and the members of the draw- 
ing classes of the Mechanics’ Institution, who were 
admitted gratuitously, The second, an exhibition 
of the works of modern artists, was opened on the 
7th September, and continued until the 6th Novem. 
ber, during which time, exclusive of the governors 
and the privileged members of their families, 4,129 
visitors viewed the collection.” The council having 
announced that they would give 20 guineas and the 
Heywood silver medal to the painter of the best histo- 
nical picture, in oil, sent to the exhibition, being an 
original composition, not less than four feet by three 
feet, several excellent pictures were offered, and 
after a careful examination of the merits of each, the 
prize was awarded to F. P. Stephanoff, Esq., for his 


' picture of “The Death of Cardinal Wolsey.” 





So mach on the result of the general — 
to English talent which bas been made for the 
time in this matter, as well with respect to the char 
ter for taste and artis\ic skill which we may be 
ted to claim as a nation, as to the future 
of such competitions, (with the adva or 
wise, consequent on the mode of their 
that it becomes the bounden duty of all those whe g 
interested in these questions to a 
watch upon the proceedings, and to assist to the utmast 
of their power in inducing a satisfactory decision, _ 

The sub-committee appointed to decide 
upon the drawings and models lately submi 
which, as our readers probably know, were re’ 
their autbors at the end of the last month to be’ 
or altered for au entirely new concours, should they 
think fit again to send them,—made two very 
mistakes ; first, in awarding the chief prize hastily, 
without competent advice, for that which was not a de 
sign; and, secondly, in immediately a 
award without ascertaining in any degree the bent of 
public feeling upon the subject, or even that of their 
colleagues. They thus so far compromised themselves, 
that the general committee felt compelied, evidently 
against the will of many of the individuals poy 
it, to ratify the selection so far as regarded the 
bution of the premiums, and so to commit 
damp the ardour of artists, and impede the ady 
art. The force of public opinion was iy 
cient to prevent the execution of the chosen dra 
and therefore as they could not, for 
adopt any other, they were compelled to retara 
whole of the designs and begin de nove,—at least im this 
manner would we interpret the past proceedings 

Av opportunity is thus afforded to the committee 
repair in some degree their error, by ee 
nation a monument worthy of the age; but 
that they may bave the power fully to make this 
ment, it will be necessary for them to act 
greatest prudence and judgment. Artists as a 
teel themselves offended, aud public confidence iw 
judgment of the committee, if any previously 
is, we fear, destroyed ; so that, unless some more 
factory mode of proceeding in the selection than 
before fullowed be immediately determined on @ad 
announced, it cannot reasonably be expected that ang 
superior designs will be submitted, or even that 
of the previous models will be improved and 
This, or some similar step, in order to restore 
deuce, is indispensably requisite, and we earnestly 
upon the cominittee to adopt it, in order that the 
tion’s intention of at once perpetuating their grattade 
to a brave defender, and marking the state the 
arts in England at thie time, may be worthily carried 
out. Their first reso’ ‘tion should be to invite profes. 
sional assistance in the selection of the design. oe 
pose, with a sub-committee of seven of their 
they associated three members of the Royal Academy, 
and three members of the Institute of Architects,—net 
being competitors,—who should be selected by the 
members at large of the two societies, whose 
names should be published, They would thus forma 
competent tribunal, open to but few objections, and to 
which the public might confidently leok for a satisfag- 
tory decision, 

‘The sub-committee then, constituted upon 
plan, might privately make their report to the 
neral committee; but this should not be cow 
acknowledged until after the public had been per 
Sor some time to eramine the designs ; so that, when 
general committee did go into tne question of the de 
zision, they would have the advantage of all the opie 
nious and information elicited by the exhibition. —_. 

With respect to the cost of the monument, it seems 
now generally understood that the previous restriction 
on thiv head need not be adbered to, and that 
are at liberty to give their imagination full scope, 
inake suggestions for the expenditure of any 
money which their jadgnent may lead them to 
proper, If this be the case, it should be more widely 
announced, in order that all may be placed on the same 
footing. We are quite sure that if a design be selected 
worthy of the purpose, and likely to do honour to 
country, that sufficient money will be i 
subscribed to enable the committee to carry it 
execution. ‘There are many remarks suggested by 
examination of the previous designs, which we 
be iad to make at this moment, in the bope that 
might have influence with some of the artists 
but inust at preseat restrict ourselves briefly to 
to two; namely, the materials of which the 
should be composed, and the manuer in which Nelson 
(if his statue be introduced in the design) should be re 
presented. 

It has been shown several times, and successfully, 
that bronze, endurable as it may be, is hardly to 
trusted to as a means of communication with 
its intrinsic value and easy convertibility rendering 
liable to destruction in the eveut of any foreign inwa- 
sion or domestic disturbance (this is gee by the 
ness of the ancient specimens which have been 
served); and theref.re although, thank God! we 
believe it is not likely either of those troubles 
come upon us, it would not be advisable to increase 
risk of the destruction of the monument by the use 
metal, even for the figures. Marble, ° 
glittering atmosphere of Italy isseini-lucent,aud 
tains itsappearance and coinpactness, in 
appears beautiful when exposed to tae air,and 

utegrates ; so that it appears to us we 
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iter side of the sovereign ; thre is not an inch of 


in this case to resort to some one of the beautiful build- 
ing stones of our own island, and of that to construct, at 
all events, the building and adornments, if not the 6- 
gures Ives, composing the testimonial; which, 
being protected, might then be sculptured in marble. 

In many of the designs already exhibited Nelson was 
represented in his usual attire, with cocked hat and 
small clothes ; indeed, this seemed to have been adopted 
by the majority of the artists. Now against this we 
would strenuously lift up our voice, and would urge the 
committee to refiect seriously upon this poiat 
they come to a conclusion, Surely it is nut wo 
to band down s: mens of the bad taste of a nation — 
to perpetuate in stone the epbemeral! fashions of the 
times. Look at the statue of George LII., not to men- 
tion many others better executed. It has already 
become an object of ridicule and dislike, and we 
do not believe that the contemplation of it can afford 
the slightest degree of pleasure to any cultivated mind, 
or inspire any other thau the ineavest thoughts in the 
casual observer. Marble should perpetuate character, 
not costume—should exbibit the attributes of the mind, 
not the decorations of the body. 

STimcLator. 





WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Tus Coronation oF Queen Vicror1a.—Painted 
by E.T.Parnris.—It was natural to expect that a 
scene at once novel, gorgeous, and interesting, should 
have furnished a subject for the pencil ; although seve- 
ral artists have availed themselves of the occasion, it 
is only surprising that it has not been selected by 
many more. We hear of only four pictures of the 
Coronation-—-one by Leslie, R.A.; one by John 
Martin ; one by George Hayter, her Majesty’s histo- 
rical and portrait Painter, and the one we are about 
to notice, That by Mr Hayter is ona large scale, we 
understand, nearly finished ; and if we may judge 
from the impression it made upon us in its early state, 
and the accounts we have received of it in its pro- 
gress it promises to rank among the most admirable 
works which this country has hitherto produced. 
We shall have an opportunity of describing it in our 
next publication. Mr Leslie, we believe, is painting 
a part—rather than the whole; a group, and not the 
assemblage ; Mr Martin’s picture is of immense size ; 
it is full eight feet high; but the figures are small, 
not above six inches in height ; and, of course, very 
subordinate to the architecture of Westminster A bbey. 
The painting by Mr Parris is of very considerab 
merit; it is of a far higher and better class than any 
work he has hitherto executed ; and will, we have no 
doubt, make an effective and interesting engraving — 
the purpose for which it has been produced. He des- 
cribes the scene just as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is about to place the crown on the head of the Queen; 
and the Clarenceaux king of arms is prepared to give 
the signal to her loyal subjects without, that Her Ma- 
jesty Victoria is the crowned sovereign of Great Britain. 
The sun-rays pour in from the painted window upon 
the fair young brow of the monarch, who is surround- 
ed by rank and beauty—the peers and peeresses of her 
court. Theeffect of this light is very skilfully manag- 
ed, so as not to throw a confusing gare upon any 
portion of the picture; in a side gallery are seated 
the foreign ambassadors ; and the galleries above are 
thronged with the fortunate spectators who witnessed 
a ceremony we fervently pray that very few of them 
may ever see again. The moment taken is whea 
the Archbishop of Canterbury came from the altar, 
assisted by the Archbishop of York and Armagh, with 
the Bishops of Londoa, Winchester, and other bis- 
hops; the Sub-Dean of Westminster carrying the 
Crown, which the Archbishop took, and placed upon 
Her Majesty’s head ; when the people, with loud and 
repeated shouts, cried, “ God save the Queen! ” 
The picture, of course, introduces portraits of ali the 
distinguished persons who officiated, or attended on 
the occasion. It would occupy a large space even to 
name them: to—Princes, Ambassadors, Dukes, 
and Duchesses—the aristocracy of Engtand—all 
thron ing loyally around the fair young maiden, whom 
“God grant long to reign,"’—all hearts and lips echo- 
ing the prayer “ God save the Queen!” The compo- 
sition 1s certainly not equal to the execution; it is 
finished with great care ; the robes and jewels are ela- 
borately wrought ; and it supplies proofs of industry 
and labour, as well as of talent. We do not thinkhe 
has been happy in the grouping ; his desire to make 
| | the portraits inent has induced him to crowd 

them too much. We see a line of heads and bodies on 
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space between them to give the eye a moment’s re- 
aa The leading figure-——that of the Duke of 

vonshire—is certainly not the best, either as a 
painting, or as a likeness. But there is enough 
to praise in this interesting work; which there 
ean be no doubt is destined to obtain a very 
large share of public favour. As we have stated, we 
shall next month describe the picture which Mr 
Hayter is engaged upon, and which is now nearly 
finished. We shall do so without instituting any 
comparison hetween the two; both are destined to 
3 immediately into the hands of the engraver. 

ere is ample room for two—or more. Her Ma- 
jesty’s ‘* loyal and devoted subjects ” are, thank God, 
as numerous as the population of her realms; and 
among them there are thousands rich enough to buy 
a print—whatever the cost of that priat may be— 
which represents her, as she never can be again, and 
we hope that no expense will be spared by the pub- 
lisher of either to render the engraving worthy of 
the Queen, the Country, and the Arts. 


Tue Despatrcu.—T ue Nicut serore THE Battee. 
By Joun Burwet.—Mr Burnet holds a “‘ peculiar po- 
sition” in British Art. He is a Painter and an Engra- 
ver; and eminent as both. The couceptions of his own 
mind he places on the canvass and transfers to the 
copper. ‘They have been very numerous; all of them 
of considerable merit, and some of a high character. 
His ‘ Pensioners’ is by no means an unworthy associate 
of the famous print after Wilkie’s most famous picture. 
The subject about to appear, and of which an etching 
has just been issued, is also“ National.” It describes 
the Victor in a hundred battles—of which Waterloo 
was the last but not the greatest—-on the eve of an 
engagement; one of those earlier contests, “‘ when 
the tide taken at the flood was leading on to for- 
tune,” but when a single miscalculation on his own 
part, or a single failure on the part of these whom he 
directed, might have proved fatal to his personal re- 
nown, and ruinous to the interests of his country. 
Although the artist has produced a picture, his main 
object has been to give a portrait of the illustrious 
general —at that period of his life, ‘‘ when youth and 
manhood were in some sort blended on his brow,” 
before age, against the encroachments of which 
neither genius ner courage can avail, had altered the 
features upon which posterity for ages will love to 
look. In this print the Duke is represented je 
cisely as we desire to see him ; in the vigour of his 
strength, both of mind and body ; he is on the war- 
field; but yet his countenance is in repose ; he is 
planning one of those wonderful movements of 
which even his aides-de-camps knew nothing until 
its success betrayed the mind in which it origi- 
nated. The painter selects an event in the great 
man’s history, of so frequent occurrence, that the 
marvel is it should have been passed over by the 
scores of artists, who have taken his glorious career 
as affording fitting employment for the pencil. The 
Duke is writing “a despatch,” which a sturdy 
guerilla is waiting to convey to some distant quarter. 
A Spanish boy feeds the embers of a fire, beside 
which the general stands ; two of his orderlies are in 
waiting; and in the back ground is a convent in 
flames. As a Picture, therefore, the work is highly 
interesting and attractive, and as A PORTRAIT, Ils 
value is still greater. The etching justifies us in 
anticipating a print of yc | merit; aud which 
cannot fail to be a most desirable acquisition to all 
who love art, or estimate the hero who so largely 
contributed to “ the safety, honour, and welfare of 
this kingdom and its dominions.” 


Mr Epwarp Epwanoes, the Honorary Secretary 
of “The Art-Union of London,” to whom that 
Society is mainly indebted for its present advanta- 
geous ition, has announced a work, entitled 
“The Fine Arts in Ee eae wtp An Pro- 
spects, considered relatively to Nationa ucation.” 
We believe few are more thoroughly acquainted with 
all matters connected with the subject; that his 
views are at once generous and just; that he brin 
considerable exerience to the aid of vigorous intel- 
lect; and that, therefore, the artists and the public 
may expect a volame of interest and importance. 


ON TRUE FEELING IN ART. 


Sin,—Permit me, through the medium of your 
journal, (from the establishment of which I augur 
the most favourable results to Art in all its various 
branches, ) to offer a few observations on the truth of 
feeling in painting. Among the many errors which 
in upon our modern style, and which are 
rarely, if ever, visible in the old masters, ere,— 
first, the sacrifice of truth to a ies of conven- 
tional beauty (in the pursuit of which the nature of 
the subject chosen he gr frequently to be lost 
sight of) ; and, secondly, a faulty conception, if I 
may so term it, of the subject itself. The result is, 
that numberless pictures are produced, which, how- 
ever beautiful in parts, are defective as a whole, 
and which, therefore, please the eye without in any 
degree satisfying the mind; tay, which rather, on 
the contrary, irritate the mind in which there is 
much of thought,: in the same manner and 
degree as is felt during the acting of Shakspeare’s 
plays, where the weak and di filling up of 
certain parts, clashes with and destroys the impres- 
sion created by the cast of the principal characters. 
An architect’s first object is his plan or design. The 
most accurate admeasurement of the space allotted 
to him, the most careful consideration of the stylo 
and proportion of his contemplated work, not only 
with reference to ~—¥ but with reference also to its 
relative harmony with surrounding objects, precede 
the attempt to lay even the foundation stone. If the 
painter were to consider with the same careful pre- 
cision as the architect all the bearings of the sub- 
‘oer on which he Id pred, to work, undoubtedly 
Znglish artists wou uce samples of greater 
perfection, and would less frequentty fall late those 
mistakes of thought and fancy which leave us dis- 
satisfied with all but two or three pictures in a 
— exhibition-room. a — a glorious 
gift; but genius, without tru patience for 
guides, dine ‘ame be a wanderer; and the rapid 
execution of some crude chance thought will fall so 
far short of the momen inspiration in which it 
originated, that the artist himself shall look with a 
dissatisfied sigh at the work on which he is 
about to risk his reputation with the public. 
Tuovenr, with all its lightning flashes and thousand 
combinations,—thought is the immortal part of us ; 
and shall we trust less to that than to the mecha- 
nical skill of our hands? Shall we content ourselves 
with vaguely and carelessly imagining the outline of 
a work whose detwils are to employ us for weeks and 
months tocome? Shall we bestow less actual labour 
of the mind on the accuracy of our whole plan, than 
labour of the pencil on the copying of a single ray 
of light or fold of drapery which may require to be 
introduced? Shall we, in short, become such rene- 
gades to the faith of our art as to exalt the inferior 
over the superior, the earthly over the divine, and 
rest satisfied with the perfect execution of that, which 
was from the first an imperfect conception ? 

There can be but one answer to these questions ; 
and yet hundreds of pictures are annually uced 
by skilful and clever artists, which bear so little in- 
ternal evidence of a careful and mature consideration 
of their subject, that it would rather seem as if, after 
sketching at random form after form, and group after 

toup, copied from no other source than that magic 
antern of graceful visions, a painter’s brain,-~some 
sudden effect startled him into admiration of his own 
chance handy-work, and roused him to the excla- 
mation, “ Ha! that would do for a Cordelia!” 
«« Whata Belisarius I might make of that old blind 
head!” ‘I declare the attitudes of that little boy 
and girl would be the very thing for Paul and 
Virginia in the storm,” &c. &e. Ido not say that 
this is so, but that it seems so; and if that which 
ought to be the result of very harmonious and 
complete design, appears the effect of chance, some- 
thing must be wrong, must be weak, must be imper- 
fect, in the original idea, for which no possible beauty 
of execution can compensate. 

There is a picture which has lately (most de- 
servedly) attracted a large share of public attention— 
the by Mr Uwins, of ‘ Christ parc the 
Woman taken in Adultery.’ Now in thispicture there 





isso much of the genius (if I may so term it) of 
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execution, that it is impossible to look at certain por- 
tions of it withoht admiration ap ng to won- 
der: but the genius of thoughé lags far behind ; not, 
as I feel from any want of on the. 
of that distinguished artust to conceive the sube 
ity and jeady, Ont fom a a 
and rapidity in determining how to slo 8 
Theoret thing po — the beholder, is the 
xceeding beauty of that sinful woman, whose par- 
aay newdel in the holy book. It Se 
beauty which actually lives aad glows upon the 
canvas, which dazzles our eyes and captivates our 
senses, which throws all the other portions of the 
i into shadowy insignificance, makes us almost 
the combined grouping arouad, and certainly 
detatches the attention from what ought to have 
been, if not a more prominent, at least an equally 
iment figure in such a picture, namely, the 
ivine Pardoner. No wonder Mr Uwins became 
enamoured of his own creation as he drew so bright 
an image of the beauty which might tempt to sin 
and ruin; but in dwelling so exclusively on the 
finish of that portion of his subject, and on the in- 
duigence of that single idea, he has secured the 
failure of his picture as awhole. He has sacrificed 
its perfection to the perfection of that figure. The 
eye and the imagination would have required beauty, 
but neither of that kind, nor in that degree. It is 
impossible not to feel that this scriptural subject is 
fitter for the exhibition-room than for the walls of a 
church, and that the harmony of composition would 
have been better sustained had the scene represeated 
been the purchase of a new slave for some eastern 
despot, or the ntation of the fair captive to the 
young Scipio Africanus. Jt is a beautiful painting, 
but it is a defective composition. 

Let us consider the circumstances under which the 
figure of this woman isistroduced. Shame, agony, 
and terror, have already done their utmost. She has 
been detected in her sin ; she has been dragged by 
her accusers from the home she had polluted, the 
home to which she was never to return ; for whose 
peace and safety, for whose comfort and honour, 
she was about to exchange a dreadful and inevitable 
death, a death not only slow and torturing in itself, 
but which added to ali other circumstances of suffer- 
ing the fact of being without sympathy ; she was to 
be stoned to death, to die unpitied, by the hands of 
her fellow creatures, amid the fierce execrations of 
that stern and relentless people whose law knew no 
merey, who claimed an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, and from whose condemnation there was no 
appeal. In her terrified and exhausted heart the 

of human passion lay crushed like some 
living thing beneath earthquake ruins ; the terrible 
and final desolation of shame had fallen upon her ; 
her eye looked no more for the beauty of the earth, 
or the remembrance of its pleasures, but shrank 
sinking and conscious from the scowl of ferocity 
and cruel judgment which she felt was on her ; her 
ear no longer listened to human sounds in the be- 
wildering and moving mass around her, but strained 
with involuntary expectation for that last wild hor- 
rible shout which would hail her execution, for that 
ocean-roar of the multitude, so thrilling when it bears 
along the sound of joy or victory, so inexpressibly 
fearful ~/nen it swells the death-cry of some 
hunted victim of popular fury, She who had so 
lately veen the object of sinful idolatry, was new to 
perce miserably, to perish in her youth—no hand to 

Ip her, no tongue to plead for her, and the farewell 
of earth to her was to be the curse of her people, 
sounding faint but unchanged in her dying ear ! 

Now where, in that glowing and glorious creature, 
blushing on Mr Uwins’ canvass, shall we look for 
these feelings? Is thet the pale, degraded, half 
paralysed object of man’s judgment and God's 
merey? Is that the humbled and wretched being 
who, sinful as she was, stood awed and spell-bound 
in the Saviour's presevee, when, amid the bush 
which followed his Divine reproach, the stealthy 
steps of the conscience-struck, one by one departed ? 
Is that the erriug and condemned victim, from 
whom the terrible warning of visible and immedia‘e 
death passed like a scorching vision, and gushing 
hope and gratitude and repentance, the free breath 
of the cool green earth, and the long, long future of 
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ayer and in/its stead at the sound 
yr iKses gentle a wutal words, Neither do I 
condemn thee ; go and sin no more !”” 

Tt is not; * feel that it is not, and that the 
true expression of that 4s sattificed to a daz- 
ding eaect.”. There is a small picture in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Devonshire on this subject, 
which conveys farniore of the feeling we instinctively 
seek than is to be found in Mr Uwins’ composition. 
I do not, at this moment, recollect the name of the 
painter; but there the woman is represented with 
her arms bound with cords, her eyes swollen, and 
heavy with weeping ; her whole attitude one of min- 
gled misery, faintness, and unspeakable terror. The 
figure is distinguished by its ex on only from 
the surrounding group, and neither by superior 
beauty, nor effect Of light, or artistical skill ; yet it is 
impossible to look on it without feeling, if | may so 
express myself, the propriety and necessity of the 
pardon accorded. In Mr Uwins’ picture we do not 
feei this ; the involuntary exclamation of “ God pity 
her!”’ isexchatiged fur a common-place astonish- 
ment at the brilliant beauty of the sioner ; our hearts 
do not turn earnestly from her to the Saviour who is 
to speak the wateh-word of mercy, and soend a suf- 
fering we can scarcely bear to see represented ; we 
do not forget the artist in his work ; we think Mr 
Uwins has painted a female figure with remarkable 
success ; and after that first inevitable impression, 
we begin to find out that the rest of the composition 
does not harmonize, and that the manner in which 
the whole subject is represented is defective. We 
would willingly sacrifice half the beauty of the prin- 
cipal figure, to feel more awe, more hope, more pity 
for ‘‘ the bruised reed,” and, above all, a more instant 
and complete consciousness of the presence of the 
Redeemer: the pardoned, and not the pardoner, 
should have been the secondary figure. ‘This dis- 
content with a work of so much merit in parts, pro- 
ceeds from our vague consciousness of the want of 
its trath of feeling as a whole. To produce the re- 
quisite impression in the painting of any given sub- 
ject, three things are to be considered :—first, the 
situation, circumstances, and probable feelings of 
the persons to be represented ; secondly, the general 
idea to be conveyed to the spectator from the combi- 
nation of certain portions of these circumstances ; 
thirdly, the amount, as it were, of that sort of beauty 
which consists merely in form and feature, and is not 
relative, which ean be introduced without impairing 
the harmony of general effect. The artist who re- 
verses the order of these three rules may paint a 
single figure most exquisitely, but he will never pro- 
duce a true group, or subject. 

I had intended to make some observations on 
another example (ina different way) of the principle 
1 am anxious to establish ; viz. Mr Etty’s large pic- 
ture of the ‘Syrens tempting Ulysses ;’ but this 
letter is already so long, that I will defer till your 
next number anything further on this topic, should 
you be willing to hear from me again; merely ex- 
pressing a hope that the distinguished artist on 
whose work I have ventured to comment, may do 
complete justice to his own genius in some future 
picture, which shall produce the same vivid impres- 
sions of perfection in all its parts as this has done in 
a single figure. Z 









ARTISTS’ CHARITIES, 

Tue Annvat Divnen of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution took place on the 24th of 
March. The chair was takea by Sir Edmund Fil- 
mer, Bart., one of the members for the county of 
Kent ; who performed his duty in a very satisfactory 
manner, advocating the cause of decayed and suffer- 
ing artists with zeal and ability, and succeeding in 
largely adding to the funds of the society. The 
amount subscribed in the room exceeded, by up- 
wards of 1504, the sum collected at the last 
auniversary; and as, from the statement of Mr 
Phillips, the demands upon its resources have not 
been wausually heavy during the past year, we hope 


aud anticipate that the hands of the Institution 
will have additional power to supply relief to all 
who may need it, The society is a very admirable 
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; it affords instantane i ere 
© vomulend and Meueed He in 
very best sens¢ ofthe term; frirdoes not permit 
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inquiry, and the suffere 
the reach of aid. "It réceg 
right. It does not make relief depend upon fore. 
thought ; for, unhappily eer is 
associate of genius 5. and the & ce 
ueatly, aa the suas 
shine of life’s day; among those who ‘rave: 
needed pecuniary aid ‘have been found any whe 
would not oe understood as apo ee 
ness of the future ; it is our duty to in’ tind 
putation— that an adverse tide may set in 
be prepared to encounter it. ““Butit 
for those who had laboured for themselvesiu: 
very spirit of charity is to care for such as fi 
beea sufficiently careful of their AvP, ine 
terests. This is the especial object of ** TheArti 
of the distinguished men by whom” : 
and by whom it is supported. Undou y, there 
is no class by whom such an instituts much, 
needed. Until an artist becomes ui ay is 
almost unknown. The world's sympathy is sehkion! 
excited in his behalf; he is often scree 
openly, but silently—of pursuing @ career useless t 
society ; and an excuse is, therefore;, formed’ 
His mind is sensitive and proud; wid, the multe’ 
appeal of his suffering is far less Desy tae 
The necessity for his working ** at prez 
inability to woo society and pleasure abroad, almosty 
d orph he ipal ht 
and orphans of artists are the principal applicants 
upon the funds of the ‘‘General Benevolent dnstix) 
matter; to explain why, above all others, such a 
society ought to be supported—not by the successful 
€ rejoice that it has been protons and that: 
sbder!ptiots have been cane ly raised, 80 as to” 
enable the Directors to render effective assistance in 
the year 1838, forty s were relieved; cone 
sisting of sixteen widows and seven “daughter g. 
other wearied and worn labourers in. the intelle 
ceeding 329/. has been distributed ; ‘but’ eveti ‘tis, 
small as it fis, may have preserved many 4. life,» 
5,5004, and relieved no fewer than 606-casesi ‘We 
trust its means will be much further enlarged; he 
great cause of Mercy,—which “ bi 
gives and him who takes,""—wiill contribute to one.of: 
Metropolis. One other topic we would tefer to); 
in the published list of “ cases relieved,” the mames)) 


applicant to wait yatil, Mer paket 
r has, ’ 
and suffering as ing consolation: in its ow, 
may reap,” 1s too 
had known prosperity and 
“in the time of our wealth ”"—be it of moléy'ér ze. 
men only thought for the. tho 
en as 
General Benevolent fastitution,”’ “an 6b; 
ign is 
amous 
for denying him aid in ‘‘ the time of tri * 
and answered than * the clamoreus»voice of woe,” 
inevitably tempt to early marriage. 
tution.” It would be easy to enlarge upon this 
= > gare of the profession alone, but by the public, 
the great majority of cases submitted to them., In 
artists, three sculptors, six engrav a 
vineyard. Among them all, indeed; \@ sum*not ex- 
Altogether, the Institution has given. mpwi 
that all who love art, and are willing to 
him who 
the most useful and meritorious charities of: the 
of the parties who have received assistance are: not 


printed. _Thsit distress is not announced to the! 
world ; they may rise out of their difficulties ;’ Many. 
of them wl poh so, and have paid back the sums 
bestowed upon them during a temporary: 
, with poverty, to be laid out again at an equally, 
honourable interest. ‘The Institution does. hot » 
press where it relieves. It practices, i the! ic! 
“ Pure charity, that comes not ina shower hab 
den ; what it feeds," 


But like the dew with gradual silent power, — . 
Felt in the blouny it eaves along the théads.” -* 


Atthedinner, on the 24th, several artists attended, 


but there were not. so many as there, ht Antares 
“i 






been. We trust our pemasks have t add 
to the list of subscriptions, and with that view we 
the names of the 'getitlemen fe tee 
them ;—-the Treasuser, C, R. 
87 Eaton square; the Honorary Seen 







Fowler, Esq., 1 Gordon square, and the Aceatant Se- 
eretary, Mr Roper, 47 London street, Fitzroy squares | 
> 

















‘Lakes oN THE PictORE OF 
THE INFANT CHILDREN 
oF THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORN; 
Painted by Epwin Laxpscen, R.A. 
By Tae -Hon. Mas Norton. 


i ; : babes are ctur’d here alone 
Toolntants of swale rate eras throne:— 
And, in ‘thie o whadow, lies a stately-looking 

fol of strength and grace, couched 
ground : 
lies he : while from the youog 


A jnaione opeatelanating BOODs, whom no caress can 
charm ;., 


Though cloge thet dimpled arm is bent, as if its clasp 

Its spoited compariion’s idle wrath to gentleness re- 
strain; > 

Sinall need af care! The stately hound, still calm and 
couchant lies, 

With laay ‘Kindness lifting up his wise and honest 


the emblem meet of his serene 


Dwieba 
Ms AS men 


can. bear the baiting of 


Not 86, oh! “noble natured brute, would’st theu quies- 
cent rest, 

If the sound of danger roused the bleod within thy 
valiant breast ; : 

If near these helpless little fays,—thy master's ehildren, 


~came 
The doubrtfal tread of strangers’ feet, on whom they 
no claim ; 
Then, , upspringing with a bound,—aroused for 
their defence,— 
Each nerve would arm with savage strength thy keen 


and eaget sense, 
And te darkly gieaming eyes where now such softened 
adows 
Would bur ke watch-fires, lit at night, to scare the 
foe away. 


And were the danger read to these, by whom thy watch 


is kept,— 

E’er a rough hand should dare profane the cradle 
where they sent, 

E’era = —— reach the spot where now they 
smile at play,— 

Thy fangs would meet within Bis throat, to hold the 
wretch at bay! 


Thou wouid’st battle, noble creature, for these children 
of thy Lord’s, 

As men fight for a Royal Prince, whose crown hangs 
on their swords ;— 

Soldiers, who hear their General's cry, by treachery 
hemmed in, — 

Freemen, who’ strike for bome and hearth, ‘gainst 
Tyranny’s proud sin,— 

So, would’st thou strive! And bold were he who then 
could lay thee low, 

For stilt thy fierce and mighty grasp would pin the 


struggling foe, 
And if keem sword; or human skill, cut short thy 


gasping breath, 
Should he be thought thy conqueror !—No!— Thy con- 
queror would be Death, 


Oh, triéd and trusted! Thou whose love ne'er changes 
noc forsakes, 

Thou proof how perfect God hath stamped the meanest 
thing he makes ; 

Thou, whom nosuare antraps to serve, no art is used 
to tame,— 

(Trained, like ourselves, thy path to know, by words of 

_ Jove and blame;) 
i ve beside the cottage door, or in the rich man’s 
alt, 
With stedfast faith still answerest the one familiar 


call,— 
Well by poor hearth and lordly home thy couchant 
form may rest, 
And — — trast thee still, to guard what 
ey love : 
And var ene Sagan. de hone sme henate Anes, eomeste 
_ _ Of sorrow dw ae 
Find in ac pictured scenes as these, a sweet and bely 


For beautiful it ig to see, in such 'a world as’outs,> 
A world of weary’ nants npr the thoras choke 
up the flowers, i 
Where wro 
. , Sarely- 
Bright Innocence, and 


: Hormest Love, and Heaven's! 
lightoyeralb$s- 1: supe mors 


i 
ped jolw 
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THE, COLLECTION oF B, G,. W 
AT. TOTTENHAM G 


Ws, int wont, nse» gly at pd 
Parwrinos, of extent, and: value. npequ 


ia 
Great Britain, and, probably in the world 5, me, have 
now to describe a, collection of | Kegli b Dass 
Ings, to which the remark may as j Yaprits. ds 
is, indeed, a very agreeable. partiof our duty thus to 
record the benefits conferred. upon ,art, by wealthy 
individuals—the only patrons. our artists have, as 
yet found ; for the government, which finds means— 
and they are readily and gladly supplied by the 
nation—to purchase the works of ancivat masters, 
has hitherto done nothing to forward the interests 
and advance the fame of those who are uaturall 
ambitious to obtain honour in their own age a 
country. Such gentlemen as Mr Vernon and Mr 
Windus, and many others to whom we. shall have 
occasion to refer, expend, in procariag intellectual 
gratification, monies which are too frequently 
lavished upon far less worthy objects, Display is, 
unfortunately, our national mania; superb. car- 
riages, expensive horses, and costly dinners, are 
the usual modes by which superfluous wealth is 
scattered by those who inherit or have amassed it. 
It leaves but little satisfaction, brings but small re- 
ute, and excites the admiration only of such as 
ave minds of alow order. On the other hand, he 
who spends a part of his fortune in works of art, 
has the knowledge that he contributes to his 
country’s glory, and the welfare and prosperity of 
her most meritorious citizens ;—he has the continual 
enjoyment of objects fitted to produce it, and, at 
the same time, a certainty that his descendants will 
not suffer because he has had the indulgence of his 
tastes. Whenever a well selected stock of modern 
pictures have been sold, they have brought a larger 
sum than was originally paid for them—taking one 
with another; and, as we have shown elsewhere, ia 
some instances a single work has sold for as many 
guineas as it originally cost shillings. There are 
higher and better feelings which stimulate collectors 
of paintings and drawingss but this. point should 
not be lost sight of. th eee a 
The collection of Mr Windus is indeed admirable ; 
it consists, for the most part, of drawings by Wilkie, 
Turner, and Stothard—the three greatest masters of 
our age. Those of Wilkie are contained in three 
magnificent volumes ; and, we believe, amount al- 
together to about six hundred. Among them are all 
the first thoughts for his great pictures—froin the 
earliest. down to nearly the last, a variety of highly 
finished sketches, and a large assemblage of studies 
from nature; they exhibit the intellect of the 
Painter ; show us where he altered, how he com- 
bined, and tell us many of the secrets of his amazing 
power. It is impossible to look upon the most 
minute among them without perceiving the ease and 
grace of his pencil, the accuracy of his perceptions, 
and the wonderful vigour of his mind,. The. series, 
altogether, is of the rarest character; its cost must 
have been very great; but whatever it may, have 
been, we venture to affirm it will increase in value, 
and be hereafter one of which the nation will be 
greatly proud. The drawings by Turner combize 
a large proportion of his best works ; there are above 
two hundred of them, and not one of an inferior 
character. Nearly all have been engraved,—as il- 
lustrations too * Cookes’ Coast Scenery,’ the novels 
of Scott; Cadell’s edition of the Poems of Sir 
Walter—doubly intereresting as copies of scenery 
pointed out to the Painter by the Poet, who 
travelled with him through all the places eommemo- 
rated in the * Lady of the Lake, ‘ Rokeby,’ &c. &e. 
Many of thom have additions omitted in the priats, 
communicating the historical events to which the 
poetry bears reference, aod which are so conceived 


‘and executed as te give a newidea of the rich faney 
cof My Tarner. Phe most admirable of his drawings 
‘owever, were) published in the * England and 


|Wales’++volumes which the public have usver 
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appreciated as» they deserved, chiefly because, 


aurii emilee & ion of steel in- 
dace aobbapeme of publications ; of these the 
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one upon which the warmest enthusiasm 
justifiable; more. exquisitely 
ice tone 


‘never came from the ing; 
tempt us to pi the artist asin fi he 
graceful, in the most generous, in fancy 
‘most brilhaat, and in miad the most powerful 
living men; for it seems impossible that one 
is notall this, could have seen and pictured Nature 
so abundant in loveliness, and have made his own 
all. that ae is most admirable. It is, at all 
events, utterly impossible to inspect these drawings 
without being satisfied of eaypoatrser genius, 
He is largely indebted tu Mr Windus for deter- 
mining a matter about which—strangely—there is 
some doubt, for many just critics and sensible 
sons turn, dissatisfied, 
exaggerated deformities of his later works. We are 
not of verona otra sh ter arte his wildest 
trations proofs of t t talent, and be- 
ras he has painted i seen— 
nothing that is not rrve. In this collection, how-' 
ever, while there is ample to maintaia his right to 
rank as the first of living artists, and scarcely 
second to aay among the dead, there is not one of 
which the least imaginative, or the most jealous of 
altering fact, can for a moment disa The 
assemblage of Stothard is as rich, if not so valuable, 
as that of Purner; this truly great min is now be- 
ginning to take his proper station; other patrons 
than ‘the bookseller search for his works, now that 
he wants no - Unfortunately, just at the 
period when art was rapidly finding encouragers and 
appreciaters, the old great maa was declining ; and 
the public saw little of the grace ia design, and deli- 
cacy in conception, that was mixed up with immense 
heads and enlarged extremities. The minor details 
were frequeatly defective, although the original 
wer was still deft ; the sun Was perpetually break- 
ing through the clouds , and even in those drawiags 
which he executed after he had four-score 
years, there is evidence of the spirit that was within 
him. Most of his works in the collection of Mr 
Windus, were drawn between 1795 and 1805; they 
were engraved as illustrations to the‘ Spectator,’ 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and other volumes, and there 
are about two or three hundred of them. They were 
done in his best time, certainly ; but they impress 
our minds with a sorrowful feeling, that she great- 
est excellence is not always the most successful, 
and that genius must often ask its recompence from 
posterity: We are compelled. to hu the 
many other interesting and valuable “ of this 
delicious collection ; we cannot even name them, - 
It-is on such ovcasions as these we regret the 
limited space to which we are compelled to confine 
ourselves. To notice several hundreds of 
in a column or two, is impossible. _ We can, indeed, 
do little more than direct attention to such collections 
as thatef Mr Windus, by notifying their existence. 
We may, however, add, that persons of taste, who 
desire to be acquainted with and can i 
excellence in art, may have the power to judge for 
themselves. Cotlectors of such sae fe are neces- 
sarily liberal and unselfish ; they do not gather to- 
gether. for self enjoyment, but are willing and 
teady to share their with those who thiok 
and feel as they do, We cannot doubt. that Mr 
Windus will readily attend to any application that 
may be made to him—by foreigners more especially 
—to examine his'rich aad glorious collection. It 
pe rane have stated, —— ualled bec tr 
whieh proves, beyond: ’ -eminence 
British art) ia) a: opustonns the" enastlonsn: of 
which, ‘indeed, is almost ——— crams for 
our coatiogatal neighbours, although question 
our right to the highest rank in painting in oils, ad» 
mit it-fully im the art of painting in water colours, 
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CHIT CHAT. 


Tus Rovat Acavemy will open its exhibition to 
the public on Monday the 6th of May, We shall 
arrange to give a very lengthened notice of its con- 
tents ; and, with that view, design to publish a Sup- 

Number. Judging from what we have 
on omen from what we have seen, the collec- 
tion will be one of vast ioterest and attraction: 
none of our leading painters being, as some of them 
were last year, abseatees, visiting the Continent, and 
ali of them, therefore, being among the contributors. 

Tax Socisry or Pawrers 1» Waren Covers 
will open their gallery to the public on Monday the 
27th April: the private view takes place on the 
Saturday preceding. We trust they are not disposed 
to imitate the example of their neighbour in Suffolk 
street, although they might find a ready exeuse for 
so doing, inasmuch as their expressed motto is “ ex- 
clusiveness,” and their avowed object to avoid 
general competition. 

Tus Qrumtachueng the many portraits of her 

most gracious Majesty, there is one about to appear 
which will at all events bea novelty. M. Grevedon, 
the great French lithographer, a few weeks ago 
brought to London & stone, on which he has drawn 
a picture of the Queen of England, full length, and 
in her coronation robes. It is of large size ; and as 
a work of art, in the class to which it belongs, of 
excellence unsurpassed if not unequalled. The 
artist had not seen her Majesty when he made it, 
and, of course, collected his materials from the va- 
rious priats that have been published ;—as a like- 
ness, therefore, it will be of little or no value, but 
as a specimen of lithography it will be a rare acqui- 
sition. M. Grevedon, on arriving in our metropolis, 
visited Mr R. J. Lane, who holds in England the 
rank in lithography which M.Grevedon holds in 
France ;— our accomplished countryman was $0 
struck with the wern of the preduction, that he at 
once exerted his influence to procure for his bro- 
ther-artist an audience of her Majesty. The cir- 
cumstance is gratifying—as highly honourable to 
Mr Lane, the generous rival of the Frenchman, and 
as a proof of graciousness and condescension on the 
part of the Queen of Great Britain. Mr Lane was 
commanded to attend with M. Grevedon at Back- 
ingham Palace. Her Majesty examined his print, 
which she praised in high terms—offering at the 
time to give M. Grevedon a sitting, if it would be 
advantageous to him. ‘The artist of France will 
return to his country with a very agreeable impres- 
sion of the goodness of the Monarch, and the 
liberality of the ariists of England. 

Wiuxr’s Eanuier Picrvers.—One of the 
earlier paintings of Sir David Wilkie may be seen 
at Mr Bryant's, in St James's street, where it is for 
sale ;—for it the sum of 1,000/., being exactly as 
many pounds as the painter received shillings; a 
circumstance without precedent, we should imagine, 
during the life and mental vigour of an artist. 
The picture of ‘ Village Card-Players,’ once the 
ay of the Duke of Gloucester, for which his 

-o Highness paid 50/., has been disposed of 
within the last mooth for 500/. to G. Bredel, Esq. 
The work now in the possession of Mr Bryant is 
entitled ‘the Pioch of Snuff.’ A group is seated 
outside a cottage, at the door of which a mother is 
feeding her child, while her daughter, a blooming 
Phylis, stands at her side. The “ pinch of snuff” is 
taken by an old man, who is evidently unused to 
it, for he takes it awkward and ungracefully. It 
has been supplied from the mull of a canny Scotch- 
man—a rich and genuine specimen of the country, 
who sits upon a wheelbarrow, his day of labour 
done. — are other characters to make up the 
picture. It is a fine painting; and one cannot 
marvel that Sir Desid we not long afterwards 

called upon to paint at prices which gave hundreds 
per cent. to purchasers. The hint may not be lost; 
there are many who may buy works of promising 
artists and find the bargain *‘a good investment.” 
We could point out dozens that, within a year or 
two, will be worth four tumes their cost. It is un- 
mecessary to allude to those who, like Bonington 
and Li had unhappily but a vision o ithe 
future, when they saw rem ae bidding for pictures 
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for which little more than the prices of the canvass 
ad been ingly given. 

. [Since A ee A ca “the Pinch of Snuff” has 

been di of for 7 Bosaer Rothschild, we 

understand, as a presen . 

Pre-ewnence or Barrisa Ant.—We are glad to 
find a good authority confirming our opinion as to 
the superiority of British Artists over those of other na- 
tions. Dr Granville, io a pamphlet just issued, states 
that ‘after visiting all the capitals of Europe, and 
all the eae and public monuments contained in 
them,” he does not hesitate to declare that ‘‘ to pro- 
claim the supe inferiority of our artists when 
compared to those of the continent, is a libel.” He 
proceeds to argue, we fear, with equal truth, that 
although ‘‘ England lacks no pre-eminent talent ia 
the arts, it lacks real encouragement; it Jacks 
genuine patronage, and fair play; it lacks enlight- 
ened judges; and able as well as impartial critics; 
(he may well say so, if he has read a recent review 
in one of the ablest newspapers of the day, in which 
Hilton is described as ‘‘ clever” and “respectable ;””) 
it lacks, above all, in those who rule, or are in- 
vested with the influence of patrons, or are deputed 
to direct the execution of great public works, that 
bold spirit of eaterprise which, instead of suffering 
them to creep among puny imitations, and diminu- 
tive eqdertakings, will lead them to adopt lofty, 
grand, and origiaal ideas.” 

Mr Sinoteron, who, long ago, so largely contri- 
buted to enrich Illustrated Books, and whose rz.se 
has been more or less mixed up with art for nearly 
half a century, is exhibiting, privately, at 21, Opera 
Colonnade, *‘a Series of Cabinet Pictures illus- 
trating the Plays of Shakspeare ;” many, if not all, 
of which have been engraved. If we cannot speak 
very highly of them as works of art, we may, at least, 
describe them as exceedingly interesting, and suffi- 
cient amply to repay the visitor for the tme he will 
occupy in examining the collection. It consists of 
nearly 100 works; among them there are several of 
merit ; and it is clear that the artist has deeply studied, 
and pondered over the writings of the great poet. 

Sxetcnes sy Sir Joaunva Reynotns.—The pro- 
pentem of a clever periodical, the London Monthly 
Miscellany, have, by some fortunate chance, obtained 
a large collection of sketches by Sir Joshua, which 
they are publishing in that work, as accurate fac- 
similes—the size of, and tinted precisely as, the 
originals. Three of them have been sent to us, 
with an assurance, upon authority we cannot ques- 
tion, of their undoubted originality ; of which, in- 
deed, they bear intrinsic evidence. One of them 
is a first idea of the ‘ Infant Hercules ;’ one of 
‘the Snake in the Grass,’ and the other a subject 
which we are unable to refer to any known painting 
of the great artist. It is a female figure, crouching 
and raising the hands in an attitude of expostula- 
tion. As drawings they are exquisite: amazingly 
bold, free, and accurate. No doubt the publishers, 
Messrs Smith and Elder of Cornhill, will permit 
artists to examine them. 

Wvon, R.A. the chief Engraver to the Mint, 
has executed a very beautiful model for the reverse 
of the new five-sovereign pieces—a coin to be issued 
shortly. It represents the ‘ Lion of England’ pas- 
sant, before whom our young Queen is extending 
her sceptre. ‘Ihe composition is exceedingly simple 
and graceful ; and, as a work of art, it is highly cre- 
ditable to the talents of the artist. 

France —Our Correspondent in Paris informs us 
that a very rare collection of Etchings, by Albert 
Durer, Rembrandt, Claude, Paul Potter, and the 
other distinguished ‘‘ Old Masters,” have been just 
disposed of in Paris. They were formerly the pro- 
perty of Marshal Massena, and have been sol by 
order of his executors. ‘I'he attendauce at the sale 
was extraordinary; not only were there amateurs 
from all parts of the Continent, but all the leading 
printsellers of Europe; we are happy to find, 
that all the most exquisite morceaux were secured 
for this country by Messrs Hodgson and Graves, 
her oe ge printsellers ; and we understand many 
of them will be added to our national collection in 
the British Museum. 


Sin Warren Rateiou—An authenticated portrait 


of this t man has been recently presented b 
Sir Willlam Chatterton to the Raleigh Clad. 









PUBLICATIONS.—ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


Sxercues 1n France, Switzearanp, a 
a Rasenee Faaess ray = jinx in 
olours in i to jesty, Hongsox 4 
and Graves, Pablishers. Age thee 
Tuis volume contains twenty-six prints—of excesd 
ing interest and beauty ; placed upon the i 
tinted by the artist’s own hand ; and which ma) 
fore, be regarded almost as a series of fine 


original drawings ; inasmuch as, in mul 
$e ae sacrificed nothing of heir 
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and force. Mr Prout never makes apublic 
ance without receiving a warm greeting, Totheten 
paratively uninitiated, as well as to those who har 
conquered the main difficulties of their é 
he is always welcome—because he is always 
His mind is essentially poetical ; and yet no 
painter adheres more closely to fact. He sees 
which nature appears more especially to have 
ed for the copyist, and consequently never 
her with a disagreeable aspect, a distorted 

in an unpleasing mood. As a teacher ofthe’ 
he is, perhaps, of unequalled excelledtey 
taste, judgment, and experience ; the guides he 
himself followed, he introduces to, and for the instru 
tion of, others. ‘The volume which Messrs 

and Graves have published consists of 

from the more attractive sceues of France, 

land, and Italy—countries fertile in natural bea 
ties ard rich in works of art—“ — 
cities and structures of France, the graceful 

and sublime scenery of Switzerland, and the ti 
honoured ruins, or the magnificent remains, of he 
earlier splendours of Italy.’ Ln the countries firt- 
named we have views in Tours—a city ens 
ent marvels ; Chartres, with its famous 
Strasbourg, with its singular specimens of domestic 
architecture ; Lyons, with its lofty warehouses, bust’ 
ling quays, and loaded boats ; Amboise, withity 
exquisite but long-silent chapel; Geneva, Bask, 
Como, Domo d’Ossola, Sion, Lausanne, and the 
other fair towns of the Swiss vallies—the back- 
grounds of which are vast mountains, and at the 
feet of which rolls some rapid river, or some 
placid lake. As wé thave intimated, the: 
object of the artist has been to convey accurate 
faithful copies of the scene: at the same time to 

ply just ideas of the peculiar character of the coun 
try and its inhabitants; and to give a pictonal , 
effect to his transcripts of truth peckis | 
His pictures of the several towns of Swi 
therefore, lead us, as it were, to the very placew 

Those we have visited are brought before us 7 We | 
tread the streets again ; almost listen to the rip. 
ples of the lake, the roar of the mountain torrents) 
aad mark the rapid course of the strong river reshing 
beside the busy streets that teem with active indus 
In Italy the painter has been even more bappy th 

in Switzerland and France. In ‘** the eternal city” 
he introduces us to the Forum Romanoram 
assemblage of ruins, in which the imagi 
wanders with the old Romans, and 
ancient glory with its modern insignificences: “The | 
cathedral of Milan, and the costly Mausoleum of | 
Verona, are among the series; and of Vents, | 
‘‘the Queen without a crown,” the artist has givet | 
us several views:—the famoas Bridge of 
which divides the palace from the dungeon, 
the doomed prisoners marked the sounds of the | 
oar and counted the free passage of every gondolay | 
of 4 Mark’s, with its singular mistate of mia 
with niches, and cupolas with pi 5 = | 
Piazetta San Marco. the massive phosters of which | 
have outlived the city’s fame; the marble palaces | 
that skirt the entrance to the grand caaal, ‘ 
desert‘on”—without dwellers, or inhabited oaly by | 
the beggar descendants of merchant-kings ; the fa | 
famed ducal palace, where ** the spouseless Adriatié ; 
mourns her Lord ;” and the renowaed Rialto—"te | 
place where merchants most do congregate,” ) 
Antonio rated the Jew about his mouies and 
usances, which the tragedy of Otway and 
of Byron, and a thousand other , have 
to immortalize. ‘ihe work is, altogether, one 0 
most interesting and beautiful ever prodaced by 
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pe and cannot fail to be largely popular. - It is 


icated “‘ by express permission” to her Majesty, 
to whom Mr Prout is “‘ painter in water-colours 
in ordinary ;” the Queen could not take lessons 
from an artist of finer taste, sounder judgment, or 
more thoroughly acquainted with all the difficulties 
and advantages of his profession. 


ConsranTINOPLe AND THE Seven Cuvrcues. I[I- 
lustrated by Thos. Allom. With an Historical 
Account of Constantinople, &c., by the Rev, 
R, Walsh, L.L.D. Fisuen and Co,, Publishers, 


Or the many illustrated works now in course 
of publication this is one of the most excellent, 
The views are not merely good, as works of art, but 
may be relied on as accurate copies of the subjects 
selected. Mr Allom had a wide field for the exer- 
cise of his abilities, and he has made a most profita- 
ble use of it: his drawings bring before us every- 
thing that is most peculiar in Eastern habits and 
costume, and most striking in Turkish scenery and 
architecture, from the gilded minarets and domes of 
the imperial city to the fearful passes and stupen- 
dous scenery of the Balkan mountains. We have 
the lazy Turk, indolently smoking his nargillary in 
the Great Bazaar, surrounded by his Persian mer- 
chandise; the lively Greek forgetting his cares in 
the gaiety of a dance ; the weary camel-driver halt- 
ing with his charge among the desolate ruins of 
Sardis or of Ephesus ; or the swarthy goat-herd 
driving his wayward flock among the wild and 
solitary crags of Mouat Hemus—all brought before 
us with a surprising degree of fidelity and truth. 

The work, however, has higher claims to public 
favour than the beauty of the engravings. It is not 
published, as we regret to say works of the same 
class sometimes are, merely for the sake of the illus- 
trations. Each print is accompanied by a deserip- 
tion, containing an account of whatever is curious 
or interesting connected with the subject from which 
it is taken; besides which, the work contains a most 
valuable historical account of Constantinople, com- 
prising all the leading features of Turkish history 
since it became the capital of their empire. This 

rtion of their work is from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr Walsh, already well knowaas one of the most 
entertaining and successful of our eastern travellers. 
From his long residence at Constantinople, and the 
great advantages which he enjoyed as connected 
with the British Embassy, he had opportunities of 
acquiring information on those subjects, such as few 
others possessed, He was twice, at different periods, 
resident at Constantinople : his first visit was made 
before any of the great changes which have taken 
place within the last few years, in the state of Turk- 
ish Government, had been effected—before the free. 
dom of the Greeks had been recognised, or any 
attempt to reform the old habits and prejudices of 
his subjects had been made by the preseat Sultan. 
On his second visit he found the Greeks a free 
people, and the Turks advancing with giant strides 
in assimilating their customs and institutions to 
those of their neighbours. At each visit he was 
resident for some years in the East—a careful and 
accurate observer of the events passing around him. 
How profitably he employed his time and availed 
himself of the advantages he thus enjoyed, if it was 
not sufficiently evidenced by the popularity of his 
former works, might be gathered from the interest 
and variety of the information contained in the de- 
scriptions before us. 

The Turkish Empire is, of all portions of the 
world, the fittest subject for such a work as this, 
‘The peculiarnies of Turkish habits and opinions, 
which, for ages, withstood the advance of civiliza- 
tion, are now rapidly disappearing, and the next 
generation may possibly find them differing little 
from their more western neighbours: whatever, 
therefore, contributes to give a true picture of Turks 
as they were, will, in a ‘ew years, possess. a double 
value, as being a record of the past, and preserv- 
ing @ Memorial of mea and manners, such as the 
future traveller will look for in vain. It is only 
from such a work, combining the learning of the 
man of letters and the skill of the artist, that.it will 
be possible to acquire a correct idea of them. 
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Deamaric Seexcuss, drawn from lifeand on stone, 
by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. Li pher to her 
Mojesty.—Joun Mrrcusts, Publisher. 


As a lithographic draughtsman Mr Lane has lo 
been unsurpassed in England; and for delicacy and 
grace he is without a rival on the continent. He 
draws accurately ; and is well acquainted with the 
materials on which he works. He is a skilful 
engraver as well as an accomplished painter; we 
have not had opportunities a judgiag of his in- 
ventive powers, but as a copyist of Nature, or of the 
works of other artists, he is uneqvalled. In the 
‘ Dramatic Sketches’ he nas endeavoured to com- 
bine a likeness of the person with a representation of 
the character; an arduous attempt, inasmuch as fre- 
quently one of his objects must be comparativel 
sacrificed. If the actor look too much like himself, 
he is not that which he at the time represeats ; and 
if he enter fully iato his part, the actual resemblaace 
must be in a great degree gone. Macready as Lear, 
is as like Macready in reality, as the masked panta- 
loon is like Mr Barnes. This difficulty Mr Laue has 
felt, and to a considerable extent overcome. Many 
of the portraits are in plays where the person is but 
little disguised either by dress or passion ; or when 
repeating passages which do not require muck change 
of feature. Sutill, it is impossible always to preserve 
a likeness ; and at the same time to supply a correct 
idea of the part enacted.. The work is however, far 
more interesting, and of Yar greater value than any 
thing of the kind that has appeared in this country. 
The ‘ Sketches’ are beautifully executed ; drawn with 
exceeding ease and skill, and very elegantly tinted. 
The parties introduced are the stage-favourites of 
the public ; among them are Macready (to whom the 
modern drama, written and acted, is so largely in- 
debted ; whom we have to thank indeed for rescu- 
ing it from the fangs of lions and the paws of 
monkeys), Charles Kemble, Farren, Anderson, 
Miss P. Horton, Miss Taylor, Miss Sherriff, ‘‘ Eliza 
Vestris” Charles Mathews, Harley, Miss Tree, 
Bartley, Young, &c. &e. &c. 


Tse Art or Parntinc rn Ort, anv 1n Fresco; 
being a History of the various processes and ma- 
terials employed, from its discovéry, by Husrrr 
and Joun Van Eyck, to the present time. By 
Mons. J.F.L. Mérimée. Translated, with ori- 
ginal observations, by W. B. Sarsriztp Tay.or. 
—Waurrtaker and Co. Publishers. 

Tue writer of this work is Secretary to the Royal 

Academy of Fine Arts in Paris; the translator is 

senior curator of the Living Model Academy in Lon- 

don. Its introduction to England arose out of sug- 
gestions by various members of the Royal Academy ; 
and Mr Taylor has performed his task with industry 
and ability ; having occupied considerable time and 
labour in renderiog it perfect, and having, moreover, 
taken especial care to consult such professional 
geatlemen as might best advise upon the accuraay 
of “all technical points of consequence.” The 

Institute of France having appointed a commission 

to examine the manuscript work of M. Mérimée, a 

Report which explained and dwelt upon “ the great 

utility and advantages that must result to the art 

from its publication,” was presented to the Academy 
of Fine Arts; and it was, accordingly, given to the 
world, The book is not large, nor is it expen- 
sive ; and it should be in the hands of al! artists who 
desire a thorough knowledge of the difficulties of 
their profession, and of the safest and surest means 

by which they may be overcome. The author di- 

vides it into chapters, and the chapters into sections, 

They treat of every subject of practical importance, 

—such as varnishes, gums, oils, and colours, with 

treatises on the methods of preparing them ; and con- 

tain lessons—the result of Ge experience, deep 
thought, and matured study, on such topics as the 
following :—“‘ effects of air and light upon oils and 
resinous substances ;” ‘‘ the causes of pictures be- 
coming cracked, and the methods of preventing the 
evil ;” “on the preparing and priming of panels, 
canvasses, and walls ;” “* on the preservation of pic- 

tures, and the methods used for restoring them ;” “a 

theory of the principles of harmony in seeing OM 

ee, be. &e. The precepts which the author 
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collected, extended, and developed, with the judi- 
cious advice he has offered, are not, however, so much 
intended to “teach the art,” as to lay before the 
artist the materials for painting, and the best 


We have no 
doubt that his plans are wise and and 
may be safely followed ; and if he succeed in accome 
plishing his object, be will have conferred a very es- 
sential benefit upon art—a benefit for which i 
will be largely his debtor; and the want of which, 
in its earlier professors, is now felt, and ever will be, 
asa grievous evil, The state of many of Sir 
Joshua’s paintings is very lamentable ; and it is only 
within the last few days that we examined a large 
and noble painting by Turner, from which the colour 
was rapidly peeling, and in which some parts of the. 
canvass are already exposel, M. Mécimée has dee 
voted vast labour upon this branch of his subject; he 
has closely examined and analysed, with great care, 
pontegs of the earliest dates; he bas consulted 
many of the best restorers of pictures; and he is of 
opinion that the process empl wed in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries has been greatly altered and 
impaired in its descent to us. For his reasons and 
arguments we must refer to the volume. He describes. 
the modes of preparing the different varnishes that 
are proper to mix with the colours, and also those 
which are to be used over the picture when finished, 
He also communicates the most exact ideas upon the 
colouring substances, their preparation, solidity, or 
durability ; their action and influence upon each other 
when combined, the changes from the effect of light 
and air to which they are liable, and likewise from the 
oily substances with which they may be united. In 
short, the book is the result of a long experience of the 
author—as an artist,a chemist, and a philosopher, 
It has been translated in aclear style, and in simple 
language ; and is, therefore, a useful acquisition toall 
who study art, and one of incalculable advantage to 
the Painter by profession. 


A Dictionary or rue Ancuirscrure ann Arcne- 
ovocy or 1H® Miopie Aces: including Biogra- 
phical Notices of Ancient Architects. By Joun 
Barrron, F.S.A, Honorary Member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, &c. Lonoman 
aud Co. Publishers, 

Me Bartton's name is almost identified with a re- 

newed general appreciation of pointed architecture 

in England, and an extended knowledge of the 
numerous splendid works of our forefathers still 
remaining, which for many years had been referred 
to merely to be scoffed at—had been valued merely 
as quarries wheoce to draw materials for other pur- 
poses. When he published the “ Beauties of Eng. 
land and Wales,” now about forty years . Po 
public mind had hardly been awakened to the sub- 
ject ; but from that time to the piesent the know- 
ledge of middle-age architecture, and admiration of 
its beauties, have contioued to increase, and a rapid 
succession of illustrations, both by pen and pencil, 
has been published ; his own large works, “ The 

Architectural Antiquities of England,” and “ The 

Cathed:al Antiquities,” fourteen quarto volumes, 

leading the way. Mr B, has necessarily had maoy 

assistants, and some persons would, perhaps, claim 
for the artists and engravers engaged in illustrati 

his works a share of the applause which we w 

bestow upon him for his worthy services. Freely be 

it 30. Sutill, let them remember what the architec- 
tural illustrations of that period were—let them re- 
member that the. works we have s: of called 
into being an entirely new school of artisis and 
engravers of the highest merit; and sure we are, 
that all who admire pointed architecture, or are inte- 
rested in the progress of fine art, will still bestow 

their author unqualified praise, if it be only for the 

zeal with which he entered upon what was then a 

very arduous course,——the u ing energy with 

which he has prosecuted it, and the resulis which 
have been uced. 
The boo 
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EEE 
works, and should be in the roe no, merel of 
every antiquary and architect, to whom it 1s indis- 
scsble, bat of all who would not be found igno- 
rant of matters connected with the state. and man- 
ners of the people in early periods of English history. 
In a work of this sort there are necessarily some few 
omissions which the author will probably supply in 
succeeding editions ; but unquestionably this 1s the 
best book of its class that we have—iodeed it may be 
deemed the only comprehensive Dictionary of Archai- 
ology in the English language, and we cannot re- 
commend it too strongly to the notice of our readers. 
Among the most valuable of the illustrations are a 
series of arches chronologically arranged, a series 
of buttresses, one of door-ways, another of win- 
dows, and one of towers and spires. The labour of 
compiling this work must have been enormous. 











Ovn Witn Frowers familiarly described and illus- 
trated. By Lovisa Anne Twamisy. Tit, 
publisher. 


Tue plates in this book are engraved after the 
author's drawings, and very accurate and beautiful 
they are. Twelve indeed exquisite things, almost 
dangerous ty look at, inasmuch as they give rise 
to bitter repinings, that, although this is the 6th of 
April, pot more than three daffodils have ventured to 
peep forth in our garden; and they have looked as 
though they regretted leaving their pretty green 
sheaths so soon. The letter-press and illustrations 
are worthy of each other, being, as they are, 
natural, fresh, graceful, and elegent. The feir 
lady says, in her introduction, “1 have written for 
the young, the inquiring, and the kind. I have 
wreathed England's wild flowers, for England's 
children—may they approve the offering!” They 
must be tasteless and heartless indeed, who would 
not gather these English wild flowers, and a more 
charming bouquet could not be presented at any sea- 
son of the year toa young lady. The volume is 
elegantly bound, and forms a far more valuable gift- 
bock than any of those which contain unnatural human 
faces. 





ENGRAVINGS. 





Tue Queen. —Tuomas Sutty, Painter. —C. F. 
Wacastarr, Engraver.—Hoposon and Graves, 
Her Majesty's Publishers. 

So much has been said and written to excite ex- 

ation as to the print from Mr Sully’s picture of 

T most gracious Majesty ‘‘ in the robes aud jewels 
of state ascending the Throne of the House of Lords,” 
that, if we say it will disappoint no one, we give it 
the highest praise. It is, at length, published ; and 
sure we are it will equally satisly and delight the 

Court and the people. To our minds, it is by far 

the most striking likeness, and the most agreeable 
rtrait of her who rules over the destiny of Great 
ritain, that has yet appeared ; and as such, we have 

no doubt, it will be universally received. It is at 
once simple and dignified, graceful and majestic ;— 

the picture of a fair young maiden, and, yet, of a 

crowned Queen. Upon her brow there is a cast of 

thought,—a shadow, as it were, of the solemn duties 
to which her life must be devoted; at the same time 
there is a graciousness in her aspect, and a smile 
which bespeaks the self-confidence that arises from 
integrity of motive and rectitude of principle. Ne 
resemblance of the many we have seen is so well 
calculated to give nove to the nation—to make true 
and loyal men and women of all her subjects; for 
hone 1s so kindly, so endearing, or so attractive, 
while so much manifesting deliberation in thought 
and energy in purpose , none, in short, so completely 
blend in a copy of her countenance, the sucviter 
in medo with the fortiver in re. In feeling thus, 
we are the more gratified, because we kxow this to 
be a striking likeness, and that the artist has been 
literal in his translation. Mr Sully was honoured 
by repeated ‘‘sittings;” her Majesty was not 
wearied, until the artist was content; and a public 
serutiny of his work had sanctioned the opinion of 
the Court as to the accuracy of the resemblance. Mr 
Sully, although born in England, is a citizen of 
America; he is the leading artist of the United 
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States ; and he was inted to visit London for 
the express purpose of painting this portrait. His 
repntation fa America was always high; this 


achievement must add to it there, and extend it 
over all other parts of the world, for the enthusiasm 
which the Queen has excited in her own dominions 
must spread wherever her name is heard. His great 
object was to produce an accurate likevess—and he 
succeeded; but he has also painted a delicious 
picture; the form of the Queen is graceful in the 
extreme, as she ascends the steps which lead to the 
throne to open her parliament; her jewels become 
her, they are not too lavishly distributed ; her robes 
are tasteful and elegant, they are not heavy nor over- 
laid with ornament ; there is no object to attract the 
eye from her gracious bearing and generous coun- 
tenance. Her state is more in her person than in 
any accessaries by which she is surrounded, If this 
print delight the public at large, as much as it has 
delighted us—and we cannot doubt it—its circula- 
tion will be of unparalleled extent. 1t is admirably 
engraved by Mr Wagstaff ; he has evidently laboured 
with a consciousness that he was engaged upon no 
ordinary duty ; there is a degree of freedom and 
force combined with delicacy in his work, such as we 
rarely see in the class of art of which he is a pro- 
fessor. He has given evidence in this print of his 
capability to execute any task that may be confided 
to him, 


Tur Granv Canat, Ventcr.—J. M. W. Turser, 
R.A.—W. Mitrer, Engraver.—Hopcson and 
Graves, Publisher. 

Tuts splendid print, the production of a great painter, 

and an accomplished engraver, demands the highest 

praise we can bestow upon it. The subject is one 
of those which Terner always manages so happily— 
gorgeous structures, water, shipping, and the various 
et ceteras which an artist finds so useful in giving 
interest toa landscape. The picture is a very full 
one ; it mingles the ancient glory with the modern 
character of ‘‘ the Rome of the Ocean ;” the palaces, 
the gondolas, and the busy trafficers who still bring 
the harvest gleanings to its lonesome quays. One 
of the most eloquently written descriptions of Venice 
is from the pen of Mr J. E. Reade, in a poem 

cently"published, entitled “ Italy ;” it is indeed’ so 
powerfully and beautifully penned, that a few years 

ago it would have made a reputation ;—we extract a 

passage from it, as a fitting associate to this print :— 

“ Yea, there she rises on the waters lying 
Her spires and gilded domes reflected shine, 

With the red sun’s last glory o’er them dying! 


Reared like some broken, vast, deserted shrine, 
Over the clear, soft, floating hyaline!” 


A Camatpoiese Monk, shewing the Relics in the 
Sacristy of his Convent at Rome. Winiam 
Simsoy, R.S.A., painter. W.Gitier, engraver. 
(Not published.) Engraved for the Members of 
the Art-Union of London, 1839. 

Ip we understand rightly, every member of “ The 

Art-Union of London” is entitled to a copy of this 

print ; it is alone worth the guinea he subscribes; 

but he has also the chance of obtaining one of the 
prize-pictures ; and he has, moreover, the satisfaction 
of contributing to the power of a society calculated 
to render inestimable service to the fine arts of Great 
Britain, We presume it is intended to produce an 
engraving annually, if the funds of the institution 
admit of so doing. We trust that ere long, there 
will not be a single individual in the kingdom, who 
is not a subscriber either to the Art-Union of Lon- 
don, or to some similar project in the provinces. 
If they are established and supported as they ought 
to be, there will be no need of government encourage- 
ment for British art. The best and truest of patrons 
are the public. This print is of exceeding interest 
and beauty; it speaks well for the taste and judg- 
ment of the managing committee, by whom we 
take for granted the selection was made. They have, 
evidently, considered it neither just not politic to 

Spare expence ; but have shown that their design is 

to advance and disseminate conp art in every de- 

partment of it. “Phe engraving is cheap at a guinea ; 
and if future subseribers may be entitled to it, they 





will have the honour of subscribing without bei 
called upon to pay a subscription. . mare 
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Hus. Gra ue Duxg or Wewiyctow.—Jogy 
 Litty, be ET ames Scorr, Engraver. 
Teomas Boys, Publisher. ee 
Tus is, to our minds, the most 3 i 
not the most striking likeness of his Grace * 
Duke ;” it is just the portrait we should 
preserve as a memorial of the greatest man of mo. 
dern times ; one, indeed, whose equal it is difficuk 
to find in history. The Duke is represented 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports; in a 
civil and half military, and with, @ coup 
goodness and generosity. Dover Castle is s 
the distance. We have had abundant 
his Grace, as a soldier; they have been taken scores 
of times, both with the pen and pencil ; and it is plea. 


sant thus to meet him, apart from 
the “‘ foughten field.” 


TOTHE READER. 
We were compelled to reprint, Number If of ne 
Union pros >) times: the vamnber being now 
respective 





buted, and the wood-cuts returned to their 
owners, it cannot be again published. A few copies 
are still remaining in the hands of the ere hat 
those who are anxious to obtaim copies do 
make early application for them; as, of 
be impossible for us to Curnich 9 Solnrnenuy 2 ‘ 
ber Il, as we design to do of Num 4 
gratify our friends to know that the sale of 
lf was exceedingly large~aud that we ne 
longer characterise as ** an experiment” our 
to issue a eg po sas gy of the Fine Arts of 
Great Britain. Its prosper now depends entirely 
on ourselves ; the artiste and toe ovine ere 
responded to the call which this publ 
made upon them: and jf our exertions are what they 
ought to be, there cannot be a doubt of its success, 
p 






TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We received Mr Stothard’s pamphlet too 
it notice. We shall attend to it, and, 
* hints,” next month. ; 

( ur warmest thanks to our friend in the town @ the 
Cotton Lords.” We sball soon insert his 
“ Lines.” Ke: 

A correspondent at Gibraltar informs us that thélast 
portrait of Napoleon” to which we referred in a former 
number, is not the production of Madame 
“was produced by the pencil of a worthy and 
nious Deputy Commissary General, thenon duty on 
spot, and new stationed on a one ee am 
soutbern extremity in, who obtain 
press purpose, Tatatdd bertrauhe permission to enter 
the apartment in which the rerainslay. The 
which, bye the bye, was not at the time. dressed up o 
finished, Sir H. Lowe, on his departure frosm, St. Helen, 
requested from the art'st,aud, conveying Te 
presented it to His Majesty George the Fourth.” We 
are indebted to our correspondent fey this information, 
The picture is of the greatest interest, and this confit 
mation of ils authenticity adds to its val ryqy 

We shall endeavour to attend to the of 
*“*an Amateur.” 

‘The abstract of a lecture “ ou the life and; works o 
Raphael,” (lelivered at the Westminster and 
Scientific Lustitution, by Mr John King, was re 
too late for publication. 

* Antithesis.’—We shall do our best tea ere 
long, by giving at some length our own views of the 
question at issue. * Good reasons must, perfor e, 
way to better”. We thank hitn for his -letier, is 
vigorously and gracefully written. i 

1. 6. is mistaken, We shall hail the enti oft 
fellow labourer on the duties we have 
if his views be fair and honourable, and the courte be 
takes be worthy of the object. The path throngs dife’s 
wide enough for us all to walk in without jostling ont 
another. We shall welcome the appearance of 4 
competitor—provided, always, the competition be that 
of a high and honourable mind. 

L. B.C. There is really no work that we can recom 
mend. The Frevch have published many detached 
prints. M'Cormick of the Straud, has some/go! 
drawing books. : 

F.O.R. We believe the matter to which our cof 
respondent alludes is not finally setuled. The 
at issue iy to be referred to a general meeting; whet 


we cannot say, but, perhaps, apap tram 4 

Can“ Orno” hitneelf oblige us with, oe put \wo a 
way of wbtaiuing, statements relative to ‘nord 
instrament” of which he speaks ? 


“1s 
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AGENTS FOR “ SHE ART-UNION 7 
Liverroo: — George Linnecar, Church streeb— 
Mancugster—J. C, Grundy Pee el 
 oretiy ¥. Fry_Seortas Alege Hi 
‘dinburgh.—Joha Finley, Glasgows— 
—Millikes ‘and Son, Dablia. | John Hodgse 
Beltasti—Paris—Kitiner and Goupil.) 
Communicatiens for the Rditor may bo ont 
free) to the care of Mr William. ‘Thomas,’ ; 
19, Catherine street, Strand. } 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. oa 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALLMALL. 
The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists, is open daily from Ten in the Moruing till Five in the Evening. 
Admission, 1s, Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





HE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIETY of PAINTING in WATER COLOURS will be opened 
to the public on Monday, the 15th inst., at their GALLERY, 53 Pautmatut, 
from Nine to dusk. Admission, 1s. _ Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 
R° 


YAL EXCHANGE, The Joint Gresham Committee 
beg to inform Architects who are desirous of submitting Designs for 
the intended Royal Exchange, that they may obtain a Lithographic Plan of 
the intended site, with other particulars, a payment of 1/. at the Office of 
the Surveyor to the Committee, Mercers’ Hall, London. 
Merceis’ Hall, 30th March, 1839. 


E nso: 50 Bhicc Meh aime ee 
Mrssrs HODGSON axn GRAVES, her Majesty’s Printsellers, 
having purchased in Paris the few remaining copies of this valuable work, 
offer them, for a few days only, at the following reduced prices : 
Proofs before letters (only four copies unsold), 52/. 10s.; pub. at 178/. 
First print impressions, 36/. 15s. ; pub. at 78/. 
Possessors of the Musée Francaise are invited to avail themselves of the 


resent opportunity to complete this valuable series. 
, ‘dt J P 6 Pallmall,*April 15th. 











This day is published in 4to., price 4/. 4s. in French boards, and on royal 
aper, 4to., W th proof impressions of the Pilates, and a Portrait of the 
Author, price 7/. 7s. 
TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four Parts. 
Illustrated by Ove Hunprep and Tainry Ercmincs from celebrated 
Pictures of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools ; and 
Wood Cuts. By Joun Burnett, F.R.S. 


The Parts may be had separate. 


1. ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE, in reference to Painting. 
Price 1. 5s. 

2. ON COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Pride 15s. in boards. a 
3. ON LIGHT AND SHADE. Fourth Edition. Price 18s. in boards. 
4. ON COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price 1é. 11s. 6d. in boards. 

“ Burnett's Book is truly excellent throughout.”— British and Foreign Review, 

April, 1838. 
James Canventer, Old Bond street. 


‘THE PRECIOUS CABINET of PICTURES 
of JAMES STEWART, Esq. 
The sale of this beautiful Cabinet will take place at Messrs Cunistre and 
Maxson’s great Rooms, King street, St James’s square, on Saturday next. 
It will be on view on Wednesday, the 17th, and two following days previous 
to the sale. 


CKERMANN’S PHOTOGENIC DRAWING BOX, 

for copying objects by means of the Sun, containing the various Re- 

quisites and Tesirietons for cairying out this most important and useful 

discovery; particularly recommended to Botanists, Enutymologists, and the 

Scientific, and sufficiently clear to enable ladies to practise this pleasing art. 
Price, per Box, 21s. 

N.&. The Prepared Paper may be had separately. 
London: published by Ackermann aod Co., 96 Strand. 











MR O. W. BRIERLY’S PORTRAITS OF THE PRINCIPAL SHIPS 
IN H. M. NAVY, 4s. each. 





Just published, ou Zine, by Mr.O. W. Briercy, 
PORTRAIT of H. M. STEAM FRIGATE GORGON, 
being the Fourth of the above Series, 
Lately, PORTRAITS of the CLIPPER SCHOONER, HELLAS, and 
the CUTTER YACHI, CYGNET. 
Fry and Son, Bishopsgate street, London ; Edmund Fry, Jon., Plymouth. 
CANA NEDSTS. for the DRAWING: ROOM, LIBRARY, 
and DINING ROOM, in DERBYSHIRE SPAR, BLACK MAR- 
BLE, and ITALIAN ALABASTERs-S. Mawes, (149 Strand (Mineralo- 


gist to her Majesty), begs to inform the Nobility and Public, that she has just 
received a very. choice, selection, of Inlaid, Vases; Tables, Obelisks, Candle- 
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THE ART-UNION of LONDON 
The Committee beg to inform the Subscribers of the Year 1837-8, tha 
the Print (engraved exclusively for the Society) after Mr Simson’s Picture 
‘The Camaldolese Monk showing the. Relics,’ will be delivered at Mr 
naghi’s, Pall Mall East, on the production of the Secretary’s Circular Letter. 
The Copies of, Members whose Addresses are not nown will be reserved for 
them until application, or until their Addresses are furnished to the Secretary. 
owing is the Plan of the Society :— 
composed of Annual Subscribers of One Guinea and 


. meee 


The 
1. The Art-Union is 


upwards. 

2. The Funds, after paying necessary Expenses, are devoted io the purchase 
of Pictures, Sculpture, or Engravings. 

3. Every Member, for each Guinea subscribed, is entitled to one chance of 
obtaining some Work of Art at the Annual Distribution. 

4. The number of Works of Art which are to constitute the Prizes drawn for 
at the Annual Distribution, and the respective value of such Prizes, are deter- 
mined by the Committee according to the state of the Funds at the closing of 
the Subseription-Books of the year. 

5. The Drawers of those Prises severally are entitled to select, each for 
himself, Works of Art of equivalent value, from the Public Exhibitions in 
London of the current year. 

6. In addition to the pe ehance annually afforded to each Subscriber of 
becoming the Possessor of a valuable Work of Art by the result of the allot- 
ment, it is proposed to set apart a certain sum every year for the of 
engraving some Picture which shall have been purchased by the Associ- 
ation ; and of this Engraving each Member will receive one impression for each 
Guinea subscribed. 

The Subscription Lists for the Year 1838-9 are now open ; Subscriptions. are 
received by Charles Palmer Dimond, Esq., Treasurer, 10 Henrietta street, 
Cavendish square; by Edward Edwards, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 15 Lower 
Brook street ; and by any Member of the Committee ; at the London and West- 
minster Bank, 38 Throgmorton street; and at the Branch Offices of the same, 
9 Waterloo place, Pall Mall; 156 Oxford street; 213 High Holborn; 12 
Wellington street, Borough ; 87 High street, Whitechapel ; and by Mr Thomas 
Brittain, Collector, 10 Clarendon square, Somers Town. 

EDWARD EDWARDS, Hon. Serretary, 





NOW READY, 
DEDICATED BY COMMAND TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
THE. AUTHENTIC HALF-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN, 
IN THE ROBES AND JEWELS OF STATE. 


Painted by T. Sutty, Esq., for America, and Engraved in Mezzotinto by 
C, E. Wacsrarrs. 

On Tharsday Mr Hodgson had the honour of submitting to her M: a finished 
proof of the Engraving from Mr Sully’s Portrait of ber Majesty in the of State, 
with “— bd Majesty_was graciously pleased to express her highest approval.— 
Court Circular. 


Prints, 14. 1s.—Proofs, 2/. 2s. —India Proofs, 3/. 3s.—Before Letters, 41: 4s- 


London: Hodgson and Graves, her Majesty's Printsellers and Publishers, 
6 Pallmall. 


HE ART OF PAINTING IN OIL AND FRESCO: 

rye a the various Methods employed, and the Materials used, by 

the most celebrated Artists in the different Schools of Italy, the Low Countries, 
Germany, and France, from the revival of the Arts to the present time, 

Translated from the French Work of M. J. L. F. Meuruse, Permanent 
a to the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts in Paris, by W. B. Sane- 
rigtp Taytor, Semtor Curator of the Living Model Academy, of the Royal 
Academy of Great Britain, &e. ‘ 

With two Chromatic Seales, coloured, to explain the English and French 
Theories of Harmony in Colouring; and Original Observations upon the 
English School of Painting, its Origin, Progress, and the Processes therein 
employed to the present time, &c., by the Translator. , 

“Mr W. B. Sarsfield Taylor, so well and honourably known as the Senior Curator 
Of the Living Model Academy, ted his task with fidelity, and has, to. M. 
Mérimée’s History of the various Processes and Materials employed from the time 
of Hubert and Van Eyck to the present period, added some original observations 
of his own.” * * * * ‘A most vataable manual to the artist.”— Age. 

'* The Royal Academy has this volume its sanction, by permitting Mr 
Taylor to dedicate it to them, ameeden prswen high authority, and atill more 
by its intrinsic value, it must be speedily in the bands of every a and amateur 
in the kingdom.”’— Literary Gazette. ; } 

** This is the most practical 
for many years on the su’ of art, 
to the artist, and not without its attractions for the general reader, who must be 
more or less an admirer of the works of art, and} , somewhat curious as to 
the process by which they are into ae Morning Herald, 

Whittaker and,Co., A vé/Maria lane. 


Shortly will be published, Volame I (to be completed in Two Volumes) of 
HE FINE ARTS in ENGLAND, their State and Propects, 
considered relatively to National Education, By Enwanv Epwanps, 

Honorary Secretary of the Art-Usion of London. . 














sticks, Imkstands, Figares, é&c., together with many file speciinéns of Minerals, 
Shells, snd Geological spécitiens, """'"? 


Satinders dnd Ouley, Conduit street. 
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wow READY, ; 
Printed in the best manner, on thick superfine paper, and embellished with 
Five highly-finished Engraviogs, Parts 1 to 4, of the 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S LIFE 
AND CAMPAIGNS, 


Embracing his Pensowat, Potrricat, and Mitrrary Memorrs. 
By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 


The Embellishments consist of 
Portrait of the Duke, afterSir Thomas Lawrence. 
Pest 1. } Vignette View of Mornington, whence the Family Title is derived. 
Part 2. The Marquis of Hastings, after Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. 
Part 3. The Marquis of Anglesey, after Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Part 4. The Marquis of Wellesley, after Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Part 5. Viscount Combermere—will be ready on the 20th inst. 
Every Part, price One Shilling only, will be embellished with an Engraving, 
incipally Portraits of the Companions and Contemporaries of the immortal 
ellington, executed in the very best manner, with finished back-grounds. 
The Eret Half.volume, neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. Gd. will be ready on 
the 30th inst. 


THE SHORES AND ISLANDS 


or THE 


MEDITERRANEAN ILLUSTRATED; 
COMPRISING 

Sicily, Africa, Calabria, Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Isles.—The Draw- 
ings by Sir Grenvitte T. Teme, Bart., W. L. Lerrca, Esq., and Lieut. 
Auten, R.£.—The Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wricut, M.A. Uniform 
with Constantinople. In Monthly Parts at 2s., each containing Four large 
and highly-finished Engravings. 

“ The grand object of all tra: elling is to ree the Shores of the Mediterranean: on 
these shores were the four great empires of the world; the Assy:ian, the Persian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman. Al! our religion, almost al! our laws, almost all that 


sete us above savages, has come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean.” — Samuel 
Johnson. 


FISHER’S CONSTANTINOPLE 


AND THE 


SEVEN CHURCHES or ASIA MINOR, ILLUSTRATED. 


The Drawings by T. Atom, F.q. Descriptions by Rev. Rozr. Watsn, 
L.L.D., Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman Porte, In Monthly 
Parts at 2s., each containing Four large and beautiful Engravings. 


“Te there a being who can by possibility scrape together two shillings per month, 
less than sixpence per week. who will not possess himself of these beautiful, living 
pictures of far-off lands t’— Times. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTT, ILLUSTRATED. 
In two 4to. volumes, embellished with upwards of 100 Landscape-historical 
Views from Drawings by Tunwen, Mactise, Linnet, Attom, Baumer, Mus- 
vitte, Geo. Cavixsnann, &c. &c. Handsomely bound, 2/. 6s. 


To the more than 20,000 purchasers of Cadell’s original Fdition— 


FISHER’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOR THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


; IN FORTY-EIGHT VOLS. 

Comprising 75 Landscape-historical subjects, from Drawings by Turner, 
Macuise, Hart, Linset, Batmer, Atirom, Mervitie, &c. &e.; and 35 
Comic subjects from the laughter-loving pencil of Gronor Crvixsnann. 

Repeated applications baving been made to Fisnen and Co. by purchasers 


of the above edition, to supply their Illustrations on paper of a uniform size, 
they now offer the 


One Hundred and Ten Engravings for Thirty Shilltoc«; 
Each Plate having references to the volume and page. the whole can either Le 
inserted in their respective places, or bound up uniformly as additional 
volumes. 

On the Ist of May will be published, in atlas quarto, handsomely bound, 
price 3l. 3s. 


CHARACTER AND COSTUME 
TURKEY AND ITALY. 


A series of highly-finished Studies, designed from nature, during a recent 
tou r, and drawn on the Stone, by Tnos. Atom, Esq. ; with descriptive Letters 
preys, by Emicy Reuve. Printed in the tinted style by Hotmanpet. 


Fisuer, Sow, and Co. London, 


In royal 8vo., with Twelve Portraits, price One Guinea, bound in 
cloth, the First Series of 
ISTORICAL SKETCHES of STATESMEY 
who flourished in the time of GEORGE III. 4 

By Ilexry Lonp Brovcuam, F.R.S., Member of the National Institute 


of France. 

This Series comprehends 
George III. Thurlow Mansfield 
Chatham Gibbs Grant 
North Burke Fox 
Lougborough Pitt Windham 
Sheridan Dundas Erskine 
Grenville Wilberforce Perceval 
Canning Grattan Romilly 
Franklin Frederick If. Gustavus ITI. iy 
Emperor Joseph 1 








The volume includes ‘ Remarks on Party,’ and a ‘ Parallel between the 
Empress Catherine and Queen Elizabeth.’ 
An Appendix contains— ry | 
‘Lord Chatham's conduct as to employing Indians ’—* Sketch of 
North,’ by Lady C. Lindsay (his daughter).—‘ Statement of the Cas 
between Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots.’ 


London: Cuarces Kyicut and Co., 22 Ludgate street. 





MAXWELL’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 7 





On the Ist of May will appear the First Part of the 
IFE of FIELD MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 
K.G., &e. &e. By W. H. Maxwett, Esq., Author of “ Stories of 
Waterloo,” “ The Bivowac,” “ Victories of the Brit‘sh Army,” &c. &c. 
The Work will be completed in Twelve Parts; each Part beautifully em- 
beliished by two or more highly finished Line Engravi: gs on Steel, from pi 
by the most eminent living and deceased Artists; and many well-executed Wood 
Engravings, illustrative of native and military costume. A part will be 
lished every alternate month, elegantly —_— in o—_ 8vo, price 5s; 
royal 8vo, with proof impressions of the plates on India paper, price 7s. 
each Part. This truly national work, when complete, wilt ben ete hand. 
some volumes, and contain Twenty-seven splendid Plates, including Three 
Vignette Titles. : 
Embellishments to Part I :— 
Deatn or Doonnuta. By A, Cooper, R.A. 
Duke or Wettincton, as Colonel Wellesley, 33d Foot. 
View or Srraturietpsaye. From an original drawing taken for this work, 
And several Wood Engravings. 
London: A. H. Baily and Co., 83 Cornhill. 





TRAVELS AMONG THE BRITISH ALPS. 

Lately published, in two volumes, royal 8vo, price 28s. 6d. cloth ’ 
uncut), or elegantly bound in morocco, gilt edges, 35s. each. Proof ’ 
on India paper, in cloth, 46s. (edges uncut), or elegantly bound im moroged, 
52s. 6d. 

\ ANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS IN NORTH AND 

SOUTH WALES. By Tuomas Roscor, Esq. With 99 

apeiag from drawings by Fielding, Cox, Cattermole, Creswick, i 

ae. 

“Asa guide to the scenes described, a pleasant book of reading, or an elegant 


ornament to the drawing-room table, Mr Roscoe’s volumes on North and South 
Wales must be highly commended.”— london Review. 

“ Alike beautiful and elegant in the pictorial illustrations and in the literary com-, 
position.””"— Monthly Keposi/ory. = 
“ Besides its higher qualities, it forms an accurate guide to the most interesting 

spots in Wales.” — The Record. 
C. Tilt, and Simpkin aad Co., London ; Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham, | 
Sold by all Booksellers. : 


ROAD-BOOKS FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Just published, Sixth Edition, 9s. bound ; with 55 Counties, 12s. 6d. bound, 
EIGH’S NEW POCKET ROAD-BOOK of ENGLAND 
and WALES, to which are added, Plans of Pleasure Tours to the most 
Preiwesque Parts of the Country, and a List of Mail Coach Routes, with the 
lime of their Arrival and Departure in each Town. 
LEIGH'S NEW ROAD-BOOK of SCOrLAND, Second Edition, with 
Map, Plan of Edinburgh, &c., 9s. bound. 
LEIGH'S NEW ROAD-BOOK of IRELAND, Third Edition, with 
Plan of Dublin, &e., 10s. 6d. bound. 
LEIGH'S NEW ROAD MAP of ENGLAND, WALES and scot: 
LAND, with the Railways accurately laid down. Case, 14s. ; Tuck, 168. 
LEIGH'S GUIDE to the LAKES, with Maps, 7s. ‘ 
.LEIGH'S GUIDE to WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, Third Edition, 
with Map, Views, &e., 9s. 
ROBERT'S WELSH INTERPRETER, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. ‘ i 


Published by Leigh and Son, 421 Strand; where also may Le obtained the 








latest and most correct Guides to all parts of the Continent. 


| 


| 
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DEDICATED TO GENERAL LORD HILL, G.C.B., &e. 
Now ready, embellished with a Fine Portrait of the Duke, after Sir T. Law- 
rence, Part I, price 2s. 6d., of 
THE LIFE OF HIS GRACE FIELD MARSHAL 
HE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
embracing his military, civil, and political career to the present time, 
Edited by Sir James E. Atexanver, K.LS., &e. 
To be completed in ‘Twelve Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, beautifully 
embellished with Portrajts, &c., by Landseer, Warren, Landells, &c. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher. 13 Great Marlborough street. 
*,* To be had of all Booksellers. 


Published this day, price 2s. 6d., by Surru, Exper, & Co., Cornhill, 
Illustrated by a Ma 
EFENCE OF BRITISH INDIA FROM RUSSIAN 
D INVASION. By Major Cuanxes F. Heap, now employed on a Par- 
ticular Service in Canada. 
This day is published, in royal 8ve, 
HE TRANSACTIONS of the METEOROLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. Volume the First, illustrated by a Synop- 
tical Chart and numerous Diagrams. 
THE RHINE, NASSAU, AND BADEN. 
Now ready, in foolscap 8vo, with numerous Engravings by Cook, &c. 
Price 7s. cloth boards, 
RAVELS of MINNA and GODFREY in MANY LANDS. 
From the Journals of the Author. The RHINE, NASSAU, and 
BADEN. 





Recently published, uniform with the above, 
TRAVELS THROUGH HOLLAND, 
Beautifully illustrated from the Old Dutch Masters, uniform with the above, 
price 7s. cloth boards. 


A VALUABLE AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG. 
Just completed, in six neatly bound volumes, price 3s. 6d. each, 


f kp PARENT’S 


CABINET of AMUSEMENT and 

INSTRUCTION. 

Each volume of this useful and instructive little work comprises a variety of 
information on different subjects, Natural History, Biography, Travels, &c. 
Tales, original and selected, and animated conversations on the objects that 
daily surround young people. 

‘The various Tales and subjects are illustrated with wood-cuts. Each volume 
is complete in itself, and may be purchased separately. 

“ Every parent at.all interested in his children, must have felt the difficulty ef 
providing suitable reading for them in their hours of amusement. This little work 
presents these advantages in a considerable degree, as it contains just that descrip 
tion of reading which will be beneficial to young childrea.”—Quarter/y Journal of 
Education.” 

Now ready, in one volume, price 7s., beautifully illustrated, 
"TBE PROGRESS of CREATION Considered with 
reference to the present condition of the Earth. By Mary Roserts, 
Author of “ Annals of my Village,” &c. &c. 

“ This volume forms a profitable addition to that important class of works which 
vow abound in our language, whose aim is to improve the heart through the under- 
standing, by making the discoveries of science subservient to the great interest of 
religion. We particularly recommend this work as eminently calculated to exalt 
the mind and purify the heart.”— Scots Times. 


A NEW CHILD’S BOOK. 
Now ready, neatly bound in cloth, price 2s., 
} Prsche ve 


DERWENT’S BREAKFAST. By a Lapy. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
i tes ARCANA OF SCIENCE FOR 1839 
by a New Editor, a Gentleman of acknowledged Scientific ability, will 
shortly be published. 





John Limbird, 143 Strand. 








Just ready, in one volume, small 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 
ONGS AND BALLADS. By Samvet Lover. 
These Popular Lyrics, including the celebrated ‘ Superstitions of Ire- 
land,’ are now, forthe first time, collected and revised by the Author. 


On April 15th, in one volume, small 8vo, with Illustrations by Phiz, 
PAPER —— OF TOBACCO; Treating of the 
Rise, Progress, Pleasures, and Advantages of Smoking, with Remarks on 
the Use and Abuse of the Fascinating Weed. Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Smokers, Mems. on Pipes and Tobacco Boxes, and an Essay, Critical, Practical, 
and Theoretical, on Snuff. By Josern Fume. 
“ You see the drift, sir; you take it: 
You smoke.” Taree, 
i. On 30th April, in oblong 4to, the First Part of 
HIZ’S FANCIES ; containing Three Sheets of Designs and 
Sketches, Drawn and Eiched by Himself, 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 








MESSRS HODGSON anv GRAVES, 
HER MAJESTY’S PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
have just published the following 
IMPORTANT WORKS OF ART. 


Dedicated by express permission to Her Majesty 
R O.U T’S S K ETCH E &. 
in FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, and ITALY, drawn on Stone in 
exact imitation of the original sketches made during several foreign tours by 
Samvuet Prout, F.S.A. 
Painter in Water Colours in ordinary to her Majesty. 
Imperial folio, tinted, 41. 4s,—India proofs, 5/. 5s., half-bound. 
few copies will be coloured, price 10/. 10s. in a portfolio, 


STANFIELD’S SKETCHES ON THE MOSELLE. 
Drawn on Stone exactly like the original sketches made from nature, 
ex ly for this work, by Cranxsow Srawrreco, Esq., R.A. : 
Imperial folio, tinted, 4/. 4s., half-bound.—Coloured and mounted, 101. 10s. 


ROBERTS’ SPANISH SKETCHES. 
Comprising— Madrid, Seville, Granada, Cordova, Burgos, Xeres, Carmona, 
Malaga, Gibraltar, &c. &c. 
Imperial folio, tinted, 4/. 4s.—Mounted and coloured, 10/. 10s. 


LEWIS’S SPANISH SKETCHES OF THE ALHAMBRA, 
Drawn on Stone, by J. D. Harpino, R. J. Lane, A.R.A,, and Joun Lewis. 
Imperial folio, tinted, 4/, 4s.—India Proofs, 5/. 5s.—-Mounted and coloured, 

in portfolio, 10/. 10s, 





In May will be published, in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d., 
THE FIRST PART OF THE 
ICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE. 
By the Eprroe of the PICTORIAL BIBLE. 

The main object of the present Work is to relate every event of interest or 
importance in the political, social, military, physical, and religious history of 
the country called Patestine, from the most remote ages to the times in which 
we live. It will be thus, in the largest sense, 

A HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 
and not merely of the Hebrew nation ; but seeing that it is only its connection, 
and the consequences of its connection, with the history of the Hebrew people, 
which has rendered this small country of historical importance, it is also in- 
tended that the present volume should be complete as 

A HISTORY OF THE JEWS ; 
not, leaving them, as most histories do, when they were utterly cast forth from 
their old possessions ; but while, on the one hand, the history of the country is 
still continued, on the other, pursuirg the people into all the places of their dis- 

rsion. 

The Wood Engravings, which will be very numerous, will be executed in 
the first style of the art. The subjects of these engravings will be strictly 
illustrative ; being representations of actual scenery, costume, manners, monu- 
ments, and objects of natural history—in some instances combined into a picture 
or group, but never exhibiting anything merely fanciful. 

The Pictorial History of Palestine will form two handsome volumes, 9% thé 
size of the Pictorial Bible, to which work it wiil form a Supplementary (om- 

anion. 
. London : Charles Knight and Co., Ludgate street. 





This day, Price Twopence, No I of 
bape ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, being an attempt to 
combine the highest possible excellence with the lowest possible price, 
** The Wood Engravings are most spirited, and are chiefly by Raffet, Horace 
Vernet, &c, The Literary portion is executed with care and energy.’’—Age. 


Now publishing in Numbers, Price 6d., and Parts, Price 2s., 


ISTORY of NAPOLEON, Edited by R. Horne, 
Esq., Author of ‘Cosmo. de’ Medici,’ ‘The Death of Marlowe,’ &c. 


Robert Tyas, 50 Cheapside, 





SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. 
In June will be published, in two thick vols. demy, and royal 8vo, 
HE LIFE AND TIMES of SIR THOMAS GRESHAM; 
compiled chiefly from his Inedited Correspondence preserved in her Ma- 

jesty’s State Paper Office; with Memoirs of many of his Contemporaries, 
including the principal Statesmen ef Queen Elizabeth’s reign ; and some Anti- 
quarian Notices of the Royal Exchange and Gresham College. By Jonn 
Wii11am Burcoy, Esq. accompanied by a Portrait, engraved in Line by’ 
Woodman, and 30 other | ]lustrations on Cooests Wood, or Stone. 

Those Subscribers who have honoured the publisher with their names are 
respectfully informed, that in consequence of the work having extended much 
beyond what was originally contemplated, it cannot appear before June, and to 
all future Subscribers the price must be raised, on the demy 8vo, from 11. 4s. 
to 11. 10s., and on the royal 8vo, (strictly limited to 100 copies) from 2/, 28, to 


21. 10s. 
Robert Jennings, 62 Cheapside. 
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vorepaiie - _ = reve Highness the rincess Hohenlohe also sat for ty 
heed pene . same picture.” Court Circular, August %, 


Court Circular, July 12. “< Her Royal Highness the Duchess of — 


tae As e | flayter the honour to sit to him, to 
her Majesty honoured Mr Hayter > w\- did Mr Hay 
thar sac robes ; and her hie into the grand picture of her Majesty’ ys a 
of Hobenlohe also sat Vis at * | ircu oe 


aise ne, “ Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucesie 


4. y 3 : did Mr Hayter the honour to sit for the great Con, 
Court Cireular, August merbaeel eee Court Circular Masaka 


the Duchess of Kent =) wn, 
oy y “ 1 Highness the Duke of Sussex by 
Eiger to him in the full His Royal Hig 
: red Mr Hayter with a sitting for the historic! 
picture of that august SPs ait nou on 
wa ‘ Seto 4 icture of hee Majesty’s Coronation. 
Court Circular, August 12. , SEL! ES on eS Court Circular, April §, 


BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 
Mears HODGSON and GRAVES, wer Magesty’s Printsellers and Publishers in Ordinary, have the honour ts 


announce that they are preparing for immediate publication 
ary THE AUTHENTIC STATE PORTRAIT OF 


HER MAJESTY IN HER CORONATION ROBES, 
SEATED ON THE THRONE, IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


Painted for Buckingham Palace, by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq., her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Painter, , 
And engraving in Mezzotinto by SAMUEL COUSINS, Esq., A.R.A. 


t of the QUEEN in her CORONATION ROBES, seated on her Throne in Westminster Abbey, is acknowledged by the Court cin 
Seen leasure cones a picture, to be the most correct Portrait of her Majesty yet produced, and altogether the most pleasing 
for th — ny ill be— 
me Pauw? 4, 3s. 7" Proofs o... 07 Se. Pro fs before Letters . . 8. 8s. 





2 2p Authority, 
sme ROYAL CORONATION PICTURE. 


_ Painted by GEORGE HAYTER, Hag, ber Majesty's Historical and Portrait Painter. 
piste TREY ota acmalionseerees aa ter will have the h 


THE MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING FROM THE GRAND HISTORICAL PICTURE OF 


THE CORONATION. ae 


at description of this Grand and Noble Picture must be very imperfect, but the Publishers trast that the SPLENDID ENGRAVING which 
ood to Sy OReiee of publishing, will enable all the admiriag Patrons of Art to Gomes this, the ONLY AUTHENTIC MEMORIAL of the moat interesting 


ei Nee only ha 
,s~A hae her Majesty been graciously pleased to give Mr HAYTER numerous sittings for this National Picture, but the whole of the 
Pocsign Princes, of the Church, the Ladies and Officers of State, have all, by SPECIAL DESIKE, sat to Mr HAYTER for THEIR INDIVI 
Troe oat ky combining, in one grand Picture, nearly One Hunired Authentic Portraits of the most Illustrious Personages of the Age, 
Sovereign in the venerable Abbey of Westminster. 

has progressed with all possible despatch compatible with the great labour of the Picture, and his desire to give it, i San 
GENUINE PRATURYS and AUTHENTIC CHARACTERISTICS which can alone be done by FIDELITY of PORTRAITURE and CORRECTN 
And the Publishers are happy to announce that, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION, 
they will very shortly be permitted to exhihit this magnificent National Picture in their GALLERY, No. 6 PALLMALL. 


Among the Nuusrovs Sunscrivers whose Names already honour the Subscription List for this grand National Engraving, are the 
Jollowing Illustrious Personages : 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF LEINENGEN ‘ 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER, HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUK ; 


E DE NEMOURS, 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF HANOVER, | HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHUP OF ANTERBURY, 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF BELGIUM, } HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHO POR Y YORK, : 
| 
' 


> 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE FRENCH, HER GRAG DU S THERLAND 
wae ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, HIS GRACE THE DUKE ‘OF Sur L : 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS AUGUSTA, HIS G vo 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE, HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF B ORD, “ 


HER A HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF HOHENLOHE, HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF eeReYLL” 


18 ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, ne CRIB LORD CHANCRENOE ee 


His 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER, } THE FOREIGN AMBASSADORS, ke. &e. fe. 


NEARLY READY, 


THE ROYAL CORTEGE IN WINDSOR PARK, | 
INCLUDING THE EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF HER MAJESTY; ae 


ATTENDED BY HER ILLUSTRIOUS VISITORS AND SUITE. 
PE a we R. B. DAVIS, Esq., for Windsor Castle ; and engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by F. BROMLEY. an 
engraved on a scale te th i 
shortly ready for pablication.” Price to Subscri owe ve “ des ty ty A Pw hy onde ¥ Etching may be seen at the Publishers’, and the Engraving will 
Loxpon: HODGSON and GRAVES, pnintseLLers AND PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY), 
6 Patt Mau. 


London . Printed for the Proprietor, by CHARLES REYNELL, at his Office, No. 16 Little Pulteney street, Golden 


By Command of her Majesty, Painted by 








#19 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, in the Parish of St Mary-le'erand, Werumisenes- ape bith, toon ee Ae Pehlihed by WB 








